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DR. CHANNING’S RECENT WRITINGS. 


Tue works cited below comprise the entire body of the pub- 
lished writings of the good and great man whose name is prefixed 
to the present article. They consist of what is usually termed 
Miscellanies — namely, Review papers, discourses, sermons, and 
essays, on a variety of subjects and occasions — filling, in the 
aggregate, five handsomely printed volumes of respectable dimen- 
sions. They are collected and published, it seems, by a brother 
of Dr. Channing, and simultaneously on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. And as the greater portion of them, from the fugitive nature 
of their original form, and the exhaustion of their earlier editions, 
were before almost inaccessible to vast numbers of readers, ac- 
quainted only with the wnique reputation which they have gath- 
ered about the name of their author, we do not doubt that the 
valuable service thus rendered by the publisher to the cause of 
good public and private morals will be well repaid by the most 
acceptable reward —the reward of a widely extended circulation 
of these noble productions of a noble mind, in their present dura- 
ble, cheap, and elegant form; with a corresponding diffusion of 


* The Works of William E. Channing, D.D. First complete American edi- 
tion, with an Introduction. In five volumes, 12mo. Boston, James Munroe 
and Company, 1841. 

A. Discourse on the Life and Character of the Rev. Joseph Tuckerman, D.D. 
Delivered at the Warren Street Chapel, on Sunday evening, Jan. 31, 1841. 
By William E. Channing. Published by the Warren Street Chapel. Boston, 
William Crosby and Company, 1841. 

An Address delivered before the Mercantile Library Company of Philadel- 
phia, May 14, 1841. By William E. Channing. Philadelphia, J. Crissy, 
Printer, Number Four Minor Street, 1841. 
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those elevating and purifying influences on opinion and character, 
of which, wherever they go, they are so well calculated to scat- 
ter broadcast the vital seeds. 

Of those portions of these volumes relating to the tenets of the 
particular sect of Christianity of whose ministry Dr. Channing is 
well known to be one of the most eminent ornaments, it would be 
wholly out of place here to speak, whether in the language of 
approval or dissent. ‘Thus much, however, at least, it may be 
lawful to say, —that even in what may be termed his polemical 
writings, we look in vain for any trace of that spirit, hatefully 
proverbial as the odiwm theologicum, which is so commonly seen 
to stimulate the zeal of sectarian controversy ; and of which it is 
not to be denied that no stinted measure has been poured forth 
against those who support the doctrines so eloquently and beau- 
tifully advocated by Dr. Channing. We allow ourselves here no 
more than this simple allusion to a fact which none will gainsay, 
—leaving it to others to judge for themselves, according to the 
bias of their own respective views, how far its merit is to be as- 
cribed to the individual character of the writer, or to the general 
tendency of that system of religious opinion, whose influence 
would naturally inspire him when in the act of interpreting it. 
Whether it is the naked beauty of form of a true Christianity 
which shines so fair on his pages, and the native tones of its 
voice which speak from them in accents so loving, and with 
a power so persuasive — or whether these are but the reflection 
of the bright visions of a mistaken enthusiasm, and the eloquent 
utterance of a genius misleading by the errors by which it is 
itself misled — it would be too foreign to the character of such a 
work as the present for us even to hint an opinion. 

Nor even independently of those portions just adverted to, is it 
our present purpose to enter into a general review of the rest of 
the contents of these volumes, as a complete whole — complete 
in one pervading harmony of spirit and character, though consist- 
ing, as before remarked, of detached miscellanies, written at long 
distant periods, and suggested by widely different occasions. It 
is to what we may be permitted to style Dr. Channing’s political 
works, that we desire to invite the attention of our readers. It 
may not indeed be easy, in the enlarged and elevated sense in 
which we use the expression, to draw any line of discrimination, 
which shall include any given number of his writings in this cate- 
gory, to the exclusion of the rest. None are on topics of partisan, 
or even of a political character, according to the usual accepta- 
tion of the term; and it is only inferentially, from the consequen- 
ces which cannot but flow from his general principles, that a con- 
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jecture is to be formed from these volumes to which of our two 
great parties, in their present organization, their author’s prefer- 
ence inclines. In some of them, however, and especially in his 
more recent writings, these general principles are so strongly 
stated, and their applicability to the leading party questions of 
the times is so direct and manifest, that we feel not only entitled 
to claim Dr. Channing as an open member of the political school 
to which we profess adhesion, but proud to refer to him as one of 
the most powerful advocates of its high and beautiful philosophy. 
We care little, whether he has bestowed a sufficient attention 
upon the principal practical questions of the day between the sup- 
porters and the opponents of the late administration, himself to 
recognise or not the general harmony of the fundamental prinei- 
ples of the former with his own. We care less, whether, in the 
exercise of that elective franchise which is no less the high duty 
than the high privilege of every American citizen, he has found 
such a preponderance of good over evil in the practical conduct 
of affairs by the late administration, as to secure to it and its 
friends the support of his vote. That it must at any rate have 
been clearly impossible for him to cast it in the scale in behalf. of 
those by whom that administration was overthrown, whatever 
may have been his early sympathies with that party, we feel a 
perfect assurance. We are content to know that whether we coin- 
cide or not in our views of the same measures, and support of the 
same men, our general principles have the identity of a common 
foundation anda common aim. The development and applica- 
tion of those principles constitute the sole object that stimulates 
the interest with which we watch and participate in this noble 
national struggle of politics. And probably a more efficient influ- 
ence in the promotion of that object may be exerted by such a 
voice as Dr. Channing’s, when, uttered from @ position of tran- 
quil retirement, aloof from either party, both are ready to listen 
with more open ear, and more unprejudiced mind, to its sweet 
and silvery persuasion. 

Dr. Channing is a democrat, in the highest, purest, and truest 
sense of the term. Nay, more —we feel authorized by the testi- 
mony of his own writings to assert — he is a “ locofoco.” If asked 
for an exposition of the system of opinions to the supporters of 
which that uncouth but not unmeaning nickname has been attach- 
ed, we scarcely know any sources to which we should prefer to 
direct the candid seeker than to passages it were easy to cull 
from the present volumes. And if any of his friends should be 
displeased at the application we have here ventured to make of it, 
we can only reply that it is because they have probably sought for 
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no other knowledge of its true meaning than they have imbibed 
from the abusive misrepresentations of its enemies, that they have 
taught themselves to regard it in any other sense than as a desig- 
nation of which they may well be proud, even for one whose 
name is itself a title of respect, as rare in degree as it is unani- 
mously awarded wherever he is known 

We have already intimated that Dr. Channing has not always 
been a democrat. In his earlier life, as we have been informed, 
he was not exempt from the effect of that contagious atmosphere 
of opinion from which a resident of Boston could not without 
difficulty escape. He is one of those who have had to work out 
the great problem of the democratic theory for themselves, not 
vnly without the benefit of the hereditary reception of its leading 
principles, but in spite of the obstacles of early prejudice and sur- 
rounding social example and influence. He is a democrat, not 
accidentally nor passively, but by the result of an active, origina! 
working of his own mind, — starting from the premises of the fun- 
damental principles of human nature, — stimulated by an earnest 
love for his kind, and by a high faith, noble yet , neither vain nor 
proud, in those boundless capacities of progress and elevation, 
inherent in that humanity which was the last and best creation of 
an almighty power, wisdom and love, — guided by the reasoning 
powers of a mind well trained in the processes of philosophical 
inquiry, and fearless in the pursuit of truth, — and above all puri- 
fied and hallowed by the influence of that Religion (we speak of it 
in a sense far superior to any of the temporary distinctions of 
sectarian form or doctrine) of which he has been one of the 
most devout and devoted ministers. 

In fact, according to our view of both, so far as it relates to 
the present existence of humanity, Christianity and Democracy 
blend into each other with a similarity so complete, a harmony so 
perfect, as almost to tempt us to pronounce them but double 
aspects of a single truth. Or, perhaps, it would be more correct 
to regard them as the greater and the less, the whole and the 
part. For while the one, affecting the mutual relations of man- 
kind, within the confines of earth and time, is included within the 
other, that other extends immeasurably farther, involving the rela- 
tions of mankind with its Creator, and its future destiny when 
time shall be merged in eternity, and the universe by which we 
are surrounded shall have passed away like a scroll. They are 
as two concentric circles — the one, though finite, yet embracing 
a world — the other, with a periphery of an infinite radius, spread- 
ing immeasurably beyond every limit of space and time — yet 
both coincident so far as the smaller extends. The highest point 
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of view in which Democracy is to be regarded, is the one here 
alluded to, its identity with Christianity ; while, on the other hand, 
among all the intrinsic evidences which attest the eternal truth 
and the divine origin of the latter, none impresses our mind more 
powerfully than that of its perfect harmony with the highest and 
purest conception of Democracy. 

A brief statement of some of the fundamental ideas of Democ- 
racy will suffice to illustrate our meaning, to those whose reflec- 
tions on the philosophy of their own faith, political and religious, 
may not have made them familiar with the great truth on which 
we have touched. 

If there is one principle more thoroughly and intimately per- 
vading the whole system of Christianity than another, it is that of 
the essential equality of all humanity. It recognises no distinc- 
tion of birth, station, wealth, or power. It knows no respect of 
persons. It says that “the first shall be last, and the last shall 
be first.” Its precept is to “honor all men.” It attaches to 
the single individual human soul a value infinite as the bound- 
less capacities which it ascribes to it, and as the eternity through 
which those immortal capacities are to exist and to act. Set- 
ting a whole universe in the scale against a single soul, it pro- 
nounces the former utterly worthless, in the comparison of 
value and dignity. And whatever apparent diversities, even of 
mental energy and moral elevation, may seem to distinguish them 
to our view into greater or less, better or worse, it rebukes the 
pride of the one, and exalts the humility of the other, by pla- 
cing them all on one common level, with reference to their 
inherent capacities and latent energies, as similar and equal infin- 
ities. 

In like manner does a true Democracy rest upon these same 
fundamental ideas of respect for the individual man, in the sim- 
ple dignity of his manhood, and the recognition of his rightful 
natural equality as a member of the social body, with all oth- 
ers of his kind. It constitutes every citizen a component part 
of the national sovereignty. It confers on none any factitious 
advantages or privileges, not equally accessible to the poorest 
and obseurest of his fellows. It sees no additional claim to 
consideration, no greater interest or stake in the well-being of 
the common society, no higher right to the possession of polit- 
ical power, in any. circumstances of wealth or birth. In the 
general emulation, either for the attainment of public honors, 
or the accumulation of property, it confers no artificial privi- 
leges or advantages, on classes or individuals, other than those 
of nature’s own endowment. Merit and talent are the only 
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titles to social eminence which it acknowledges. It knows 
none of those conventional distinctions which, under other sys- 
tems of institutions, classify men into superior and inferior social 
strata, and generate between them sentiments at variance with 
those fraternal sympathies naturally incident to the universal 
equality of a democratic community — sentiments of envy, sub- 
serviency and hatred, on the one side; of contempt and fear, on 
the other ; of alienation and antagonism, on both. It thus unites 
with Christianity to bring out the great principle of human broth- 
erhood, with a fulness and a force incompatible with any other form 
of political organization; teaching man to behold in his fellow 
another self; to recognise and respect in him all the kindred 
capacities and natural rights, which are attested to him by his own 
consciousness, and of which he would claim for himself the recog- 
nition at the hand of others; and prescribing to him as one of the 
highest of duties, an earnestness in every labor of philanthropy 
calculated to promote either their physical well-being, or their 
moral improvement and elevation. It thus identifies itself with the 
principle of that divine commandment on which — in conjunction 
with another to which alone it is second — rest “all the law and 
the prophets.” Its perpetual precept is that golden rule of jus- 
tice which embodies our highest conception of human morality, 
and which is but another form of the expression of the same 
divine principle, “todo as we would be done by.” It evolves a 
spirit of mutual benevolence even out of that very self-love which, 
while inseparable from our individuality, would seem naturally 
most hostile to that higher and holier sentiment. It tends to 
create a just respect for our neighbor, even as a consequence and 
reflection of that pride which is so often an inordinate respect for 
ourselves. Hence, too, its hostility to every unnecessary inter- 
ference with that unfettered liberty of action and of self-develop- 
ment, which each individual feels as the first and most precious 
of his own natural rights. And thus it is that a trae democracy 
tends ever in the direction of liberty, private as well as public ; 
that it is hostile to that multiplication of legal regulations and 
coercions, which is the favorite resort of every other principle of 
government ; that its constant effort is to untwine, one after an- 
other, the folds of those countless restrictions upon individual 
freedom, with which it has been the favorite employment of legis- 
lation in all countries and times, to swathe and fetter the natural 
growth and action of the social body. Hence its aim to simplify 
government ; to moderate the strong working of its machinery ; 
to curtail it of many of its accustomed functions ; to strip it, as 
much as possible, of those dazzling splendors and those danger- 
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ous energies, which it is the aim of the opposite political theory 
to accumulate and strengthen. Thus it is that a Jefferson, as 
the interpreter and apostle of democracy, could state, as the ulti- 
mate result of its tendency, the reduction of the action of govern- 
ment to the mere prevention of wrong, and the dispensation of 
justice between man and man. And thus it is that a “ Democratic 
Review,” impressed with a conviction of the dangerous tendency of 


all strong government, whenever it transcends the narrow limits of 


this duty — of the positive evil which it is constantly doing, and 
the incalculable good which it prevents, by discouraging the free 
development of voluntary individual or combined action — could 
select no motto more forcibly and briefly expressive of the gene- 
ral political theory to the exposition of which it is devoted, than 
that which is read by every eye that glances on the title page of 
this work. 

It will be manifest, therefore, to those who have never before re- 
garded it in this point of view, that a true democracy is a something 
very different from a mere government of a majority, through the 
machinery of representation and universal suffrage ; though these 
latter are necessary incidents to the former, and the proper and 
natural modes of its action. It is scarcely less hostile to an ex- 
cessive governmental action, to the multiplicity of legislative 
interference with private freedom, to the oppression of minorities, 
or the violation of the natural rights of individuals, under one form 
of political organization than under another — whether in the hands 
of numerical popular majorities, or of aristocracies, oligarchies 
or monarchies. Far from asserting the infallibility of majorities, 
it is fully conscious of the constant tendency of power to abuse 
and misuse, by whatever hands exercised; and considering a 
strong popular government only a less dangerous evil than a gov- 
ernment by any minority interest or power in the community, 
its aim is to curtail and reduce the action of all political govern- 
ment, so as to bring it as nearly as possible down to the ultimate 
result which has been before stated — namely, the simple preven- 
tion of violence and crime, and the dispensation of justice. 

The harmony, the identity, between such a democracy and all 
that part of Christianity which affects its human relations, will be 
sufficiently apparent in its mere statement, to preclude any neces- 
sity of dwelling further on this point —though on a future occa- 
sion it may be made the subject of a more extended illustration. 
We are far from intending to assert that the democracy of our 
institutions, as generally understood and exercised, even by the 
party the most disposed to cultivate this as their true principle of 
life and health, is of the pure and elevated order to which we 
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have.here referred. We have spoken but of the principle, in its 
essential and abstract character, and not of that imperfect com- 
prehension and more imperfect application of it to practice, which 
the enthusiast of this noble and beautiful faith may mourn to be- 
hold around him in whatever direction his eye may turn. We are 
yet indeed but ina state of transition, of struggle, and of a confusion 
which is almost a moral chaos. We move in the midst of incon- 
sistencies and absurdities the most gross. We are as far from 
realizing a true democracy, as the Christian world is from proving, 
by its practical fruits, the realization of a true Christianity, such 
as we behold it in the high and holy exemplar whose divine mis- 
sion to the earth was, at the same time to teach it by his precept 
and to illustrate it by his life. Yet do we contend that we have 
correctly stated the principle, however imperfectly and inadequate- 
ly. And endowed as it is with the deathless vitality of truth, and 
with a progressive energy which the resistance of error may de- 
lay but can never either arrest or divert, we have the same faith 
in its ultimate full development and perfect triumph, which we 
have in the future complete realization of that Christianity, of 
which democracy may be said to be but the application to the 
political affairs of society. And the blessings and glories which, 
as we firmly believe, are destined to mark the arrival of that mil- 
lennial consummation of the earthly destinies of our race, eye hath 
not seen, ear hath not heard, nor hath it entered into the mind of 
man to conceive. 

The broad line of distinction which divides this modern de- 
mocracy of which we have spoken, from those ancient systems of 
institutions from which we have derived the name, cannot fail to 
be obvious to the eye of every reader. They were at best but vio- 
lent governments of ignorant and passionate majorities; while 
often indeed they were but aristocracies in disguise. They knew 
not that Christianity from which alone we have learned this, one 
of its sublimest lessons. Sanguinary, selfish, ignorant and tyran- 
nical, they were pervaded by a spirit the reverse of that which we 
have shown to be the essential principle of ours. And in the 
name of the latter we protest against any inference being drawn 
from the failure of the former, against that faith we have avowed 
in the indefinite progress of society, toward the perfect develop- 
ment of all the illimitable capacities of greatness and goodness 
inherent in human nature, under the radiant guidance of these twin 
angel sisters we have named, a true Christianity and a true Dem- 
ocracy. 

This is incomparably the most interesting as well as the most 
important aspect in which American democracy is to be regarded, 
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its Christian character. It is well indeed for us that the found- 
ation of the system of institutions which our Pilgrim fathers 
came to erect, had its corner-stone originally laid in Religion. In- 
estimable as are the benefits which we have already to acknowledge 
from the direction thus early given to our national movement, we 
believe that we have as yet known but a faint experience of the 
blessed and glorious results which are yet to develop themselves 
from this source. In Europe, also, significant symptoms are be- 
ginning to show themselves that Christianity is there too awaking 
to a consciousness of its true mission on the earth. Its revival is 
found to be coincident with that remarkable extension of demo- 
cratic ideas of which in every direction we have so many indica- 
tions. And even from among the ministers of that form of Chris- 
tianity which has been usually considered the least friendly to free 
and liberal modes of thought, we have seen, in the person of a 
De la Mennais, one of the boldest and warmest champions of dem- 
ocracy drawing all his political inspiration from the same sacred 
source. While Catholicism is for the most part radically liberal 
in Ireland; and even in Italy no inconsiderable number of the 
young clergy, almost within the very shadow of the Vatican, are 
to be found zealously republican and democratic, under the noble 
banner which is reared on high, in the face of the nation and of 
the world, by the “ Giovine Italia.” 

It is true that the prejudice against democracy, in the minds of 
a considerable portion of the religious community, derived from 
its unfortunate association with infidelity in the last century, is 
not yet entirely dispersed. But it is gradually yielding to a more 
enlarged and more enlightened view of the whole subject. As 
we begin to discern more intelligibly the general laws that gov- 
erned the social and moral movement of that period, than was 
possible to those engaged in the very midst of its whirling confu- 
sion, we can see this one of its phenomena in a clearer and truer 
light than that in which it showed itself to our fathers. We are 
beginning to understand, that, where the association chiefly ex- 
isted, it was because Christianity was known only in a state of 
corruption and perversion, overgrown with abuses springing from 
the temporal character it had assumed, and in an intimate alliance 
for mutual support with false and wicked systems of political and 
social institutions. Nor can we wonder, however we may regret, 
that so many of that school of bold and free thinkers, whose noble 
mission in their generation and age was for the overthrow of the 
latter, should have confounded what was so inseparably blended, — 
and, when they obeyed the great impulse within them which bade 
them raze to the ground that huge Bastille of violent and fraudu- 
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lent tyranny, whose hideous mass had for centuries disfigured the 
fair face of the earth and darkened the light of the heavens — its 
atmosphere, sighs — its moat flowing with tears — and its founda- 
tion, broken hearts—-that they should have forgotten to spare 
the temple, too, which they found within its walls. But the dem- 
ocratic spirit of reform, whic’ still now, as then, impels in the 
direction of the same movement the same class of minds, to the 
destruction of all that ought to be destroyed, and the radical 
change of all that is radically vicious and false, has now recovered 
from the grievous delusion which then led it into so many an error 
and so many acrime. A great reaction of opinion and feeling has 
taken place. The Philosophy which before, in its blind rage, as- 
sailed the Altar with the same blows which it aimed at the Throne, 
now comes, penitent and purified, to kneel before it ; and before 
going forth on its unintermitted crusade against all the dark pow- 
ers of falsehood and wrong that yet tyrannize the earth, to seek 
its inspiration there, and there to consecrate the weapons with 
which it girds itself for its holy warfare. 

And this is the answer we have to return to those who taunt 
us with the seeming inconsistency of acknowledging as the first 
and greatest Apostle of American Democracy, one whom we 
know to have been in his day an avowed unbeliever in that very 
Faith in which we now seek the highest sanction of all that he 
taught. Jefferson was what his generation, and the school of his 
rearing, had made him. If in some respects he was greatly be- 
fore his own and even our day, in this we have moved onward far 
in advance of the position then occupied by him and those of his 
stamp. Nor do we doubt—from the general character and tem- 
per of his mind — that if he had been born amidst the better influ- 
ences which have constituted the moral atmosphere breathed from 
childhood by the present rising generation of American youth, he 
would have been no less fervent and zealous a Christian, than he 
was, and would still have been, a Democrat. 

We are far indeed from pretending that the democracy of our 
whole party rises to this level, or is of this character; nor even 
that all the leading men whom we may support, or with whom we 
may codperate in our political movements and contests, either 
practice, feel or understand such a democracy. But large num- 
bers of them do, and exert a very powerful influence upon the 
whole ; while the main body of the latter is strongly possessed 
by a yearning instinct toward a more perfect and a more widely 
diffused development of these principles. The general bias of 
the democratic party is in this direction — that of the other party 
in the opposite, toward strong government and wrong govern 
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ment ; toward the arrest of the whole movement of democratic 
reform and progress ; and toward the cultivation of a spirit be- 
tween man and man, the reverse of that of fraternal equality, 
respect, and love, which we conceive to be true spirit of democ- 
racy. All this we most earnestly believe to be true, whatever 
exceptional cases, whether of individuals or classes, may be found, 
accidentally or temporarily, on either side. And we believe — 
and we deceive ourselves if, in our political discussions, we have 
not often shown — that the course our party has pursued, in sup- 
porting or opposing the leading practical measures which have 
been of late years the subjects of contest between them, has never 
been at variance with these principles. 

We return then to the point from which this train of remark 
has been suggested to us, to refer to Dr. Channing as a re- 
markable illustration of the phase in which we have attempted to 
present the democratic principle of our age and country. Of 
such a democracy it is fitting and natural that a Christian minister 
should be a friend and an advocate. Nor, — notwithstanding the 
adverse influence of the prejudice just referred to, as well as of 
some other causes of which we shall not speak, upon the general 
political opinions of that class of men, — is Dr. Channing the only 
similar instance we might cite. In his case, too, it is evident 
that his democratic principles have been derived from his religion ; 
as also that their formation has been progressive in his mind. 
Though all the productions of his pen are characterized by a warm 
spirit of philanthropic sympathy with his kind, and a desire to el- 
evate and improve those broad masses of them who most need it, 
yet is it evident in his more recent ones, that this spirit has, with 
the course of time, assumed a still more fervent glow, and the 
convictions from which it springs have struck a still deeper root. 
His later writings have been entirely on subjects relating to this 
democratic movement of the age with the genius of which his 
own mind is so profoundly imbued. We would particularly specify 
his lectures on Self-Culture, the Laboring Classes, his recent Ad- 
dress before the Mercantile Library Company in Philadelphia, as well 
as the Introduction prefixed to the present general collection of his 
writings. The lectures on Self-Culture and Labor have on former 
occasions been reviewed and liberally quoted from in the pages 
of this work. And we would gladly, if permitted by our present 
limits, lay before our readers a few of the numerous other pas- 
sages we have noted for extraction, in illustration of the remarks 
which they have suggested. We must be content to refer them 
to the original volumes, the very reasonable price of which places 
the whole easily within the reach of the most moderate means. 
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In point of style, Dr. Channing is one of the most pure and ele- 
gant of the living masters of the language. It is distinguished by 
a limpid clearness which we can compare to nothing better than 
to the crystalline lucidity of the drops formed by some refined 
process of distillation— a chaste but severe beauty which often 
suggests to us the idea of fine sculpture in Parian marble —a 
vigorous Anglo-Saxon force and energy, when suitable to the oc- 
casion—a sincerity and fervor of manner which is the natural 
expression of the spirit by which his pen is always guided —a 
plain simplicity which adapts itself alike to the highest and the 
humblest comprehension — and that calm repose always so grace- 
fully characteristic of conscious strength. A labored attempt to 
disparage his writings in this respect was made in a late number 
of the Edinburgh Review. It was only at the expense of a most 
unfair hypercriticism that the Reviewer (supposed by many to be 
Lord Brougham) was able to make out his case. And even if 
any degree of justice be conceded to it, with respect to some of 
his earlier writings, those of a later date are certainly entirely 
free from the defects there charged. We would commend the 
study of Dr. Channing’s writings to the youth of our country, if 
for no other reason, as a fine model for the formation of style — 
well assured that they will scarcely fail to gather from them at 
the same time treasures of thought, and of high and pure moral 
truth, infinitely more precious than any graces of language or 
charms of expression. 


A SABBATH AMONG THE HILLS. 


Not midst the kneeling crowd 
Whose prayers from thrice ten thousand shrines ascend, 
And in one sweet and solemn incense blend, 
Breathing from all the land, unto its God, 
This day its Sabbath homage doth my spirit send. 


Here where the solitude 
Of the old mountains speaks alone of Thee, 
Nor eye, oh Father, save thine own may see 
Its secret rites, nor voice nor step intrude 
On its unspoken prayer, here let me bend the knee. 


These hills to heaven that rear, 
In summer’s beauty robed, their giant heads, 
My temple walls, — its roof yon arch that spreads 
From pole to pole its azure calm and clear, 
Wide as the boundless Love its smile o'er earth that sheds. 
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This giddy height of rock, 
Where the young eagles fold their wearied wings, 
My altar, —while the torrent’s voice, that flings 
Far down yon rugged chasm its foamy shock, 
Meet hymn, oh Lord, for this thy mountain temple sings. 


Above, beneath, around, 
A solemn spirit of God’s Sabbath broods, — 
All stir of life, through these deep solitudes, 
Awed into reverent silence, — hushed each sound 
That through the summer day are wont to fill the woods. 


Nor step nor ery is heard 
Of the wild things these pathless shades that roam — 
Nor the bee’s drowsy murmur, speeding home — 
Nor tiny insect hum — nor song of bird — 
Nor whirring rush of wing — through the deep stillness come. 


While soft o’er yon old trees, 
That like a sea of verdure ’neath me lie, 
Scarce even quivering, as it hovers by, 
The aspen’s lightest leaf, this gentle breeze 
Seems some faint breath of viewless spirits floating nigh. 


But I a troubled heart, 
Oh Father, bring, with darkest thought oppressed, 
On Thee its aching weariness to rest — 
Oh, let this hour its holy calm impart, 
As waves the halcyon’s wing o’er ocean’s stormy breast. 


My brow no furrow wears, 
Yet heavy on my spirit’s strength hath borne 
A weight of many sorrows — deeply worn 
Their iron pressure in my soul — and tears 
Have darkly clouded o’er my day’s expanding morn. 


The glory and the light 
Of life, before youth’s kindling eye that spread, 
Wooing through paths of flowers its joyous tread, 
Have faded from my disenchanted sight, 
And desert thorns and rocks remain alone instead. 


And as a weary child 
Longeth to sink upon its mother’s breast — 
Or sadly panteth for its distant nest 
The wounded bird — with yearning deep and wild, 
Oft ‘neath the tall green grass I sigh to sink to rest. 


Where never more may come, 
Nor canker-worm of care, nor faith betrayed, 
Nor friendship wronged, nor the dark ruin made 
When sudden blight sweeps o’er the opening bloom 
Of young hope’s fairest flowers, in Eden hues arrayed. 
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And where shall cease to be 
Murmured the anguished accents of farewell, 
And tears no more start at the funeral! knell, 
And all forgot each deathlike agony 
Full many a silent heart remembereth here too well. 


When from the stains of earth, 
That here to its bright essence darkly cling, 
All pure again, the unchained soul shall spring, 
Back to the long lost heaven of its birth, 
And at truth’s fountain source shall plume its radiant wing. 


And from the mystery 
Of Life-and Death the cloudy veil shall part, 
And this deep passion that consumes the heart, 
For light and love denied it here, in Thee 
Its destined end shall find, all Light and Love that art! 


Too long, alas ! too long, 
Lapped in enchanted sleep my soul hath laid, 
And of its own wild visions idols made, 
Thee all forgot, and all unused my tongue, 
And wandering heart, to pray as once my childhood prayed. 


In chastened humbleness, 
Again I turn to Thee — oh, teach me still, 
Father, to bow my spirit to thy will, 
And ‘midst each pang thou send’st to know and bless 
The hidden good that lurks beneath each form of ill. 


Teach it, oh God, again 
On Thee to rest alone — and here to find 
In love and labor for its suffering kind, 
That happiness which it hath sought in vain 
In sources that but tempt to mock the craving mind. 


* * * 


Cloudlessly now, behold, 
The sun hath sunk beneath the flaming west, 
And gloriously on yon tall mountain crest 
Glows yet a lingering coronal of gold, 
While o’er the depths below night’s gathering shadows rest. 


And from the darkened sky 
Start now, to guide my footsteps’ homeward way, 
Yon orbs, revealed not to the sunlit day — 
Oh, grant that ever thus upon my eye, 
Through shades of earthly grief, beam truth’s heav’n-kindled ray ! 


Tue Eacte’s Nest, Tanconic Mountains, N. Y. 
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FREE TRADE.* 


Our subject is free trade. It is at all times a great one; but 
recent events have given it a more pressing interest. The minds 
of men, high and low, are getting filled with it. At home and 
abroad, it is working its way into popularity. Statesmen no long- 
er, in their folly and ignorance, disregard it; for the cries of the 
oppressed, on whose heart it has been impressed by the agony of 
ages, have reached their ears, and Providence, by its severe dis- 
cipline, is bringing home to the conviction of all minds, the neces- 
sity for nobler and freer systems of policy than have heretofore 
prevailed. 

Much has been gained to the cause of truth within the last few 
years. The experience of many nations, — an experience written 
in tears and blood —has come to the aid of the simple-hearted 
advocates of right. The friends of restriction, the enemies of 
their race, are giving way ; they have abandoned the field of argu- 
ment ; they shrink before the developments of circumstance ; and in 
their despair, begin to find that their only shelter is in the most nar- 
row and disgraceful selfishness. The day for reasoning has almost 
passed, and we approach the moment of action. Everything in 
the aspect of the world indicates a momentous change. Irre- 
pressible longings for a higher order of things are everywhere 
manifesting themselves; workmen, scholars, politicians, editors, 
are all laboring with the birth of a great principle ; the signs of 
the times point to the advent of a period of more enlarged free- 
dom. 

If we needed any evidence of this, it might be found in the doc- 
ument whose name is placed at the head of this article. It isa 
document to be studied. Full as it is of dry details, of dull sta- 
tistics, it is yet fuller of interest. No work of science or litera- 
ture that we have recently seen, is more worthy of attention. It 
is the offspring of a grand movement, the first-fruits of a rich 
harvest, the precursor of a mighty, world-embracing revolution. 
On its face, it purports to relate only to a narrow question of 
revenue ; but looked at more closely, it discovers far deeper and 
broader relations. It is connected with a great question of polit- 
ical and social improvement, with the elevation of depressed mil- 
lions, with an expansion of the sphere of human activity and happi- 
ness, with the progress of civilization and refinement, and with 
the establishment of universal peace over the globe. 





* Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Import Du- 
ties, with the principal Evidence. London, 1840. 
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This document consists of a report and evidence on the opera- 
tion of the tariff system, presented to the British House of Com- 
mons. It was made in March of 1840. The names of the per- 
sons attached to the report, and of those whose testimony is de- 
tailed, on many accounts impart to it a title tohigh respect. The 
committee by whom it was prepared was composed of some of 
the most distinguished intellects of England, and the witnesses, 
of whose experience and knowledge they availed themselves, were 
among the most competent men of the nation. Of the former 
were Mr. Hume, Mr. Villiers, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Ewart, 
Mr. Duncombe, and Sir Henry Parnell ; and among the latter weie 
included members of the Board of Trade, officers of the customs, 
manufacturers, merchants, practical as well as theoretical philos- 
ophers — men selected from classes whose pursuits amply quali- 


fied them to give an account of the working of the principle of 


commercial restriction. The investigation was comprehensive 
and minute ; no pains seem to have been spared to get at the truth ; 
the subject was examined in all its bearings. We propose to 
make the document the basis of some remarks on the general sub- 
ject. 

The restrictive system had its origin in cupidity, operating on 
the folly of man. In those days, which with singular propriety 
were called the dark ages, it sprang up simultaneously with the 
more selfish spirit of commerce. Two notions were at the bottom 
of it, which were both false. The first was, that wealth consisted 
exclusively of gold and silver; and the second, that the prosper- 
ity of a nation depended upon the excess of its exports over its 
imports. It became a great object, then, to restrain importation. 
Public legislation and private enterprise alike worked for this end. 
Exportation was to be encouraged, and importation impeded. 
Bounties, drawbacks, treaties of commerce, and colonies were 
resorted to for the former ; and prohibitory duties, for the latter. 
Nothing was undertaken or allowed that did not tend to produce 
a favorable “ balance of trade.” ‘This became the leading, funda- 
mental idea of business. For this navies were built, manufac- 
tures established, agriculture stimulated, and the powers of gov- 
ernment enlarged. The balance of trade was the main thing. It 
was the elixir of social life; it was the long-sought philosopher’s 
stone, destined to turn all matter into gold. 

Society still clings to this absurd and pernicious attachment. 
In some respects, its notions of its true welfare have been expand- 
ed, but they can hardly be said to have advanced. Our tariff sys- 
tems are just as preposterous in theory, and even more destruc- 
tive in practice, than the old exploded mercantile system. The 
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two are modifications of the same great error. ‘They both start 
from a misconception of the rights and duties of nations, and end in 
producing a state of wide-spread national distress. They are 
both marked by a bigoted devotion to selfish interests, by an utter 
disregard of the happiness of the many, and by a debasing aban- 
donment of every just, noble, and generous feeling. At what does 
the tariff system aim? It proposes that every nation shall pro- 
duce for itself, as far as such a thing is possible, every article that 
it consumes; that it shall rely entirely upon its own natural or 
created resources ; that it shall cultivate the soil and manufacture 
fabrics for itself ; that foreign products and goods shall be either 
entirely excluded from its ports, or admitted only upon the pay- 
ment of high duties ; and that when these duties are not altogether 
prohibitory, they shall be so devised as to give the largest amount 
of “ protection ” to the domestic manufacturer. 

Now, we object to this doctrine in every aspect in which it 
can be presented. We object to it, because it is politically wrong ; 
because it violates the first principles of economical science ; be- 
cause it is hurtful to industry ; because it puts back the civiliza- 
tion of the world. 

We object to it because it isa political wrong. This is man- 
ifest in two respects. It is wrong, first, because it involves a de- 
parture from the true functions of government. The objects for 
which government is instituted are simple and few. It is an 
agency established by the whole body of the community for the 
protection of their general interests. No power was ever given 
it to interfere in the relations of trade. It steps out of its sphere, 
whenever it attempts to become a regulator of commercial affairs. 
When it has given security to its subjects in the possession and 
use of their property and persons, when it has confined its action 
to the passage of equal laws, when it has guarantied to all the 
results of their labor, it has done all that can be required of it. 
It has fulfilled its design; it has answered the ends for which it 
was framed. It deserves the name of a just and perfect govern- 
ment. But there are men who seem to look for more from its 
action. ‘They wish it to take the control of the entire business 
of society, to convert it into a kind of omnipresent and omnipo- 
tent providence, or as it has been pointedly said, to make it “a 
jack of all trades, architect, engineer, schoolmaster, merchant, 
theologian, a Lady Bountiful in every parish, a Paul Pry in every 
house, spying, eaves-dropping, relieving, admonishing, spending 
our money for us, and choosing our opinions for us.” Is trade to 
be encouraged, the state is called upon to administer the stimu- 
lus; are internal improvements to be prosecuted, the state must 
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furnish the means; are benevolent enterprises undertaken, the 
state must stand sponsor for their success. In short, whatever is 
to be done, the first appeal is made to the state. Individual agen- 
cy is discarded, the mighty force that dwells in associated volun- 
tary effort is overlooked ; no person but the magistrate, no author- 
ity but the authority of the politica] power is suffered to put hands 
to any great work. The sagacity, the strength, the perseverance 
of private enterprise is nothing, and the state is all. We protest, 
we repeat, against this doctrine. It is cruel; it embarrasses and 
corrupts government; it misleads the confidence of the people ; 
it transfers their trust from themselves to others; it destroys in- 
dividual energy ; it impairs free, self-dependent, vigorous exer- 
tion. But it is the doctrine upon which all restrictive systems 
are founded. They take for granted that men are not qualified 
to judge of their own affairs ; they proceed on the supposition of 
a want of common intelligence in the people; they substitute an 
awkward, ignorant agent for an active and acute one. It is time 
such absurdity were brought to an end. It is time that so detest- 
able an insult were rebuked. 

The doctrine we are combating is wrong, in the second place, 
because it looks to a partial exercise of the powers of government. 
If we should admit that it is the duty of government to interfere 
with private matters, it does not follow that it should act unequal- 
ly. An organ of society in the broadest sense, it must aim at the 
welfare of the whole of society. The general good, in the most 
unlimited acceptation, is its supreme object. By this is meant, 
not the general good, as some understand it, referring too often 
to a special and private good only, but a good which reaches 
every member of the community ; in which every man bears a 
part ; which embraces all the integers of the social arrangement, 
be their position or character what it may. Otherwise it would 
be the organ, not of the community, but ofaclass. Every one of its 
acts would be a usurpation. It would be guilty of the grossest o, 
frauds. It would perpetrate the most unrighteous tyranny. Now, 
a tariff, in the nature of it, is a special exercise of power. The 
very end it proposes is partial. Its main design, its principal fea- 
ture, is to build up a certain class, by laws made in their favor. It 
says to the rest of men, “You must consent to surrender your 
rights ; you must relinquish your privileges ; you must submit to 
expense ; you must bear additional burdens, that certain of your 
neighbors may thrive. Itis desirable to establish a certain branch 
of trade, and you must contribute to its early support. We must 
hope with the superior industry or superior resources of the 
world, and you must help us. We must prosecute every art and 
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manufacture for ourselves, and you must share in the loss. No 
matter how little adapted the country or the condition of society 
is to the enterprise, no matter how disinclined you may be to the 
scheme, no matter how much it may injure your own particular 
interest, it must be undertaken. A few wise men have decided 
upon it, and it must be done.” This is the language the restric- 
tionists address to others. Can anything be more insolent? Can 
anything be more fraudulent? Does it not propose to the state 
to put its hands into the pockets of its subjects, against their will, 
and for no just object? Does it not practise a despotism upon 
the minds, as well as upon the free action, of citizens? It is 
true, we are told to suffer the present evil, for the sake of an ulti- 
mate greater good ; but that, as we shall show, is an error. No 
such good is ever returned. Besides, this is universally the plan 
of knaves and tyrants. It is quite as insulting as the offence it is 
brought to palliate. What, shall he who is robbing our purses, 
tell us it is done for our future good! Shall he who is trampling 
upon our highest rights, prate to us of future good? Have we no 
faculties to discern what makes for our own welfare? And must 
we yield our judgments and consciences to the same hateful 
authority that despoils us of our property ? 

The objection that tariff laws operate unequally, good under 
every government, has a special force under the peculiar govern- 
ment of the United States. Adopt which theory you may, as to 
the abstract nature and functions of government, there can be no 
dispute as to the duties of the United States government in the 
premises. It is imperative that its laws should be equal. The 
nature of the federal compact, the history of its origin and design, 
and the instrument which declares its powers, alike proclaim in 
bold, solemn, unequivocal terms, the sacred equality of the States. 
How much this equality is impaired by a tariff system, we shall 
not now proceed to say. Let a controversy, forced upon the 
long-suffering and generosity of a noble portion of the Union — 
a controversy that came near involving the fairest people of earth 
in a bloody, fratricidal war,— declare its history. We have not 
the heart. 

The system, again, violates every principle of an enlightened po- 
litical economy. And here we hardly know where to begin. In 
contemplating the fulness of the argument, we feel emphatically 
what the French call the “ embarrassment of wealth.” The field 
of argument is so broad, that you may put in your sickle anywhere 
with safety. Trace the working of tariffs from beginning to end, 
it will be found to be disastrous. But our space warns us to con- 
fine ourselves to a single train of argument. 
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“We impose tariffs,” urge their advocates, “in order to stimu- 
late domestic industry.” This is their strong position. Let us 
see how it is. The reason why an import duty is necessary to 
establish or continue any branch of business, is that it is less pro- 
ductive than other kinds of business. The capital and labor in- 
vested in it does not secure so large a return as they might em- 
ploy in some other way, and consequently are withdrawn. 
Men are unwilling to devote their means and skill to that which 
is bringing them a profit much inferior to what is gained in other 
similar pursuits. ‘To meet the difficulty, government contrives a 
plan, by which competition in that particular line is excluded, 
and those who prosecute it enabled to subsist. The rate of profit 
is raised to the average rate of profits in all kinds of employment, 
But how has this been done? Why, by subtracting the whole 
amount of labor and capital engaged in the new protected busi- 
ness from other business. The effect has been to produce a mere 
transfer of labor and capital. Neither the one nor the other has 
been increased. Money has been taken from the pockets of one 
class of men and put into those of another. What one class has 
gained, another has Jost. One method of industry has been en- 
couraged, but all other methods have been depressed. Labor 
and capital in a particular department have been rendered more 
productive, by diminishing and exhausting their energies in other 
departments. What general advantage has there been in this? 
In what way has industry been stimulated? By diminishing its 
productiveness in ninety-nine branches, in order that the hun- 
dredth branch may be raised to the average productiveness of 
what the others were before! This is stimulating industry with 
a vengeance. It could only be equalled in folly by the policy of 
a surgeon who should drain the blood from every limb in the body 
to force it into a finger that in some way or another had become 
paralyzed ; or by that of a gardener who should carefully draw 
the earth from the roots of his vigorous plants, that he might 
heap it up about some feeble and ricketty shoot. 

But the working of the system does not stop here. It is im- 
possible to impose a protecting duty on any article without in- 
creasing the price of it. If the price be not increased, the duty is 
useless ; but if the price be increased, that increase has two very 
deleterious effects. First, the demand for that particular article 
is narrowed — since fewer persons are able to purchase it at the 
advanced rate — and consequently the demand for the labor em- 
ployed on it is diminished ; and, secondly, a rise of the price of 
any one article, entering into general consumption, raises the 
cost of production of all others, and to that extent injures 
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them in the foreign market. “If we can raise cotton for in- 
stance,” says a simple but learned writer, “at ten cents a pound, 
and bring it into market as cheap as other nations, we have as 
good an opportunity as they, for selling it. If we can raise it at 
nine cents, we can undersell them, and supply the whole market: 
or if we sell it at the same price as before, we gain one cent more 
on the pound. If, by increase of the expenses of living” (an ef- 
fect that must always follow the establishment of a protective duty) 
“we cannot raise for less than eleven cents a pound, they will 
undersell us, and we shall be obliged to give up the selling of 
cotton, either partially or altogether: and the industry engaged 
in transporting and raising the cotton, and what we receive in ex- 
change for it, must be either partly or wholly thrown out of em- 
ployment.” How much lower, as we may afterward show, could 
the manufactures of Great Britain be furnished, if her absurd laws, 
prohibiting the importation of corn and raising the prices of pro- 
visions to her laborers, were abolished 2 

Nor is this all. By shutting out the competition of foreigners, 
tariffs include the demand for these products for which foreign 
goods are exchanged. No person, we presume, is so silly as to 
imagine that articles of import are a mere gratuity. Foreign 
merchants or manufacturers are not apt to be so abundantly be- 
nevolent. ‘They expect to receive an equivalent for what is ship- 
ped to another nation. This equivalent can only be some prod- 
uct of its labor. It must consist either in agricultural produce, 
or in manufactured fabrics, works of science or skill, or in gold 
and silver that represent one of these or all. Whatever it be, it 
is the result of labor. How manifest, therefore, that you lessen 
the demand for domestic labor to the same extent that you dimin- 
ish foreign trade. Nay, to a much greater extent: for, if a nation 
produces a commodity for itself, it employs only the labor neces- 
sary to its production ; but if it gets that commodity from others, 
it employs the labor exerted in producing those articles for which 
it is exchanged, the labor exerted in sending those articles toa 
foreign port, the labor exerted in bringing back the desired com- 
modity, and the labor which is requisite to construct the vehicles 
and vessels by which the barter is effected. ‘The whole course of 
industry is changed, and with it those habits that give skill and 
facility. So that this vaunted system, whose chief recommenda- 
tion is, that it encourages domestic industry, interferes with that 
industry at every stage of its progress. And the effect of this 
interference — the enormous evil it occasions — must go on accu- 
mulating until there is a complete prostration of the energies of 
every kind of employment. 
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There are large classes of facts— of historical facts — in mel- 
ancholy illustration of these reasonings. They may be reduced 
to four points. (1.) Wherever the restrictive system has been 
adopted, and precisely in the degree in which it is adopted, have 
the rights and interests of industry suffered. (2.) Yet in these 
very nations, branches of industry not falling under the protect- 
ive principle, have attained a surpassing vigor. (3.) Where resort 
has never been had to it, industrial pursuits have been prosecuted 
with the most energy, and reached a state of solid and permanent 
prosperity, proof against competition, and superior to ordinary 
vicissitudes of trade. (4.) While in nations generally free, the 
modes of employment specially protected have been those which 
were the least successful and most liable to fluctuation. 

Let any one who would possess himself of abundant and satis- 
factory evidence on these heads, consult the testimony laid before 
the House of Commons.. It is overwhelming. There is France, 
beautiful France, as she is called, so cramped by the stays 
which a vicious legislation has invented, that her limbs can hard- 
ly move. Her coal, her salt, her iron, her gravel, her cutlery, in 
short, almost every-branch of industry, has been the object of an 
enormous protection. A duty imposed on one article has been 
followed by a prohibition imposed on another. All classes have 
clamored for the assistance of the government. With what re- 
sult? A population ill clothed, ill fed, and ill lodged ; their agri- 
culture stagnant: their trade subjected to fluctuation ; their re- 
sources but half developed; and their social existence disturbed 
by a perpetual fear of tumult and riot. Russia, with an agri- 
cultural territory covering nearly a moiety of Europe, is far be- 
hind, in all the elements of trade, nations that are not one hun- 
dred.times her size. With a fitness for industry that is almost 
illimitable, her industry can scarcely be said to exist. The en- 
ergy of the people is entirely depressed by their enormous restric- 
tions. The effects we see in the constant embarrassment of 
her treasury, in the stationary state of the people, and in an en- 
tire want of the evidences, and even of the spirit, of internal 
improvement. Spain, shackled from the beginning with the fet- 
ters of a barbarous legislation, finds her harbors deserted, her 
cities tenantless, her colonies dwindling into troublesome de- 
pendants, and her beautiful interior trampled into ashes, by the 
hosts of an infuriated banditti. Austria, in all things, in her poli- 
tics as in her trade, the slave of a merciless despotism, bewails a 
bankrupt treasury, and a degraded, spiritless, and impoverished peo- 
ple. But no nation illustrates more pertinently the folly of com- 
mercial restriction than Great Britain. For ages, the government 
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of that nation has tasked and misdirected the productive powers 
of its people. It has prescribed to them to whom they shall sell, 
and from whom they must purchase. It has built up monopoly 
after monopoly, added restraint to restraint, until its withered, 
starved and wretched laborers are crying with tears of agony to 
be released from their oppressions. Tory statesmen may close 
their eyes to the cry, heartless reviewers make a mockery of the 
notes of alarm, money and fraud succeed in stifling the voices of 
the masses, but there can be no mistake as to the fact. A thou- 
sand speechless but eloquent tongues tell us that the body of 
the people suffer. They have become the prey of rapacious land- 
lords. The bread is wrested from their mouths, the cup dashed 
from their lips, and even the rag is torn from their naked limbs 
by cruel monopolists. They cannot long suffer in vain. If their 
complaints are unheeded, they will take their rights in their own 
hands. They will teach their tyrants justice, or perish in the 
attempt. 

Yet, let it be marked, in these very nations, branches of indus- 
try that have escaped the vigilance of protection have, at the 
same time, escaped the misery which is its inevitable result. The 
Biscayan provinces, which are the only provinces of Spain havinga 
fiscal legislation of their own, the only provinces in which the prohib- 
itory principle has not been introduced, are likewise the only prov- 
inces that can be said to have attained anything like a general 
prosperity. The cotton trade in England was at first a persecu- 
ted trade ; it was made the subject of repeated taxes ; yet those 
who pursued it have never sought the aid of government ; and its 
progress has been perfectly unexampled. Of all the German 
States, Saxony has developed her industry the most rapidly, and 
her legislation has always been the most liberal. The manufac- 
tures that have grown up spontaneously in Germany, have become 
the most advanced, while those that have suffered the most are such 
asare of modern date, fostered into existence under the late Prussian 


> said a cotton manufacturer 


tarifis. ‘* We have been slumbering,’ 
of France, speaking of the utter want of enterprise among his fel- 
lows, “ we have been slumbering under the tree of protection.” 
Switzerland has never had the foolishness to establish protective 
tariffs ; she is reaping the reward of it in a vigor of industry that 
is driving the competition of-England and France entirely from 
the market. Laboring under every disadvantage of position, she has 
continued to gain the ascendency of the most powerful and 
wealthy rivals. But we could string facts of this kind-until the 
patience of the reader is exhausted. 

In the third place, the tariff system is one that defeats its own pur- 
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poses. When adopted by one nation, it leads to recriminations 
on the part of others that are mutually hurtful. No duty was 
ever imposed by one people, that was not retaliated by the people 
whom it was devised to affect. Men reason with themselves in 
this wise: ‘If our neighbor refuses to deal with us, he cannot ex- 
pect that we should deal with him; he has commenced a hostile 
movement, and we will prosecute it to the end; he has sown 
the wind, and let him, if he pleases, reap the whirlwind.’ This 
proceeding may not be just, but it is inevitable. The spirit of the 
Christian doctrine is too little infused into the conduct of either 
individuals or communities to hope that when you smite them on 
the one cheek, they will turn the other also ; when you have stolen 
their coat, that they will give you their cloak. It is the old Jew- 
ish spirit which still operates. An eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth, is too often the sole maxim. Duty against duty is the 
commercial war-cry. Statesmen say to each other, by rejecting 
our commodities, you compel us to reject yours ; you force us to 
countervail your own restrictive legislation by a legislation equally 
restrictive. A contest thus begins, which, carried out, can only 
terminate in the ruin of either party. Friends are turned into ene- 
mies ; consumers into competitors ; dependants into rivals; ser- 
vants into masters. When nations find that their products obtain 
no market abroad, they abandon the traffic, and what was former- 
ly procured by exchange, they attempt to produce for themselves. 
They soon supply their own wants, and then turn their attention 
to the supply of foreign demands. Great Britain, in this way, 
denying a free entrance to her ports of the products of the conti- 
nent, has raised up a host of rivals on the continent. ‘ Protec- 
tion,” said Lord Palmerston in his admirable Speech on the Sugar 
Duties, “ protection is a game thattwo can play at. It is impossi- 
ble that a great country like England can go on protecting, as it 
is called, and that other countries should not follow its example. 
Can we tell other countries that they ought to diminish the duties 
of their tariffs; that competition is the very life of trade; that 
emulation inspires activity and enterprise ; and that without en- 
terprise and activity commerce can never flourish and be benefi- 
cial to those who carry it on—can we hold these doctrines to 
other nations, and at the same time persist in our own restrictive 


system? When we propound these civil principles to foreign: 


governments, they listen to our arguments with incredulity : they 
appeal from our doctrine to our practice: they point to our own 
tariff, and tell us, in diplomatic paraphrase, ‘when you alter your 
own commercial system, when you bring down to a moderate 
amount your excessive import duties, we may become converts 
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to your doctrines, and shall be ready to talk with you about a re- 
vision of our own tariff” ”’ The experience of Great Britain has 
given a melancholy force to these observations. She has pursued 
her restrictive system, until she has driven her own manufactures 
from some of the finest markets of the world. Her industry has 
found its profits gradually sliding away without scarcely perceiv- 
ing the cause. “ Every year,” says one of her most eminent states- 
men and aathorities, “a smaller and smaller portion of the manu- 
factures we export consist of articles in the making of which 
much labor and skill are employed ; every year a greater portion 
is composed of articles of an elementary nature, not destined for 
use and consumption, but as materials to afford employment to 
foreign manufactures ; every year the protecting system is raising 
up manufacturing competitors ; and every year British skill, Brit- 
ish industry, and British capital, are transferring themselves abroad 
to render foreign competition more and more formidable.” 
Instances of these truths may be adduced in any number from the 
evidence furnished to the House of Commons. Great Britain, by 
means of her corn-laws, laid oppressive duties upon the agricul- 
ture of Prussia, and she finds that, in consequence, her manufac- 
tures have been excluded from nearly all the German States. It 
has led to the formation of leagues, by which her most extensive 
and profitable markets have been closed. She refuses to receive 
the timber of Sweden and Russia, and in return these nations pro- 
hibit the introduction of her most lucrative manufactures. France, 
wanting things that she produces, and producing many things that 
she wants, has utterly shut up her ports to a large portion of Brit- 
ish products. England has interdicted the coffee of the Brazils, 
and the large demand which once existed there for her manufac- 
tures has been transferred to Austria, France, and Switzerland. 
She has rejected the bread-stuffs of the United States, and she 
finds a vigorous and enterprising class of rival manufacturers 
springing up under her very nose. Thus, whenever she has at- 
tempted to apply the principle of her exclusive system, the only 
effect has been to cramp her own industry. Under a misnamed 
protection, she has found destruction. An arrangement designed 
to foster her domestic capital, skill, and labor, has had the effect 
of exhausting them. British capital, expelled from home, is ma- 
king its way into Belgium, Mexico, Germany and Italy ; at Vienna, 
the largest manufactories are conducted by Englishmen ; at Rouen, 
the foremen of the chief establishments are English ; and in Hol- 
land, South America, and the United States, the most powerful 
competition that England meets comes from Englishmen. “ Do 
not,” Js the urgent cry of the manufacturers of the continent to 
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the British legislators, “do not repeal your corn laws; do not 
modify your tariff ; do not destroy the protective principle ; they 
have built us up; and will in a few years enable us to supplant 
you throughout the world.” When a British commission was sent 
out a few years since, to negotiate a mutual modification of tariffs 
with the nations on the continent, they everywhere met with for- 
eign manufacturers, who trace their own existence and prosperity 
to the suicidal policy which had been persisted in by Great Brit- 
ain. They found that the stimulus which England fondly sup- 
posed she was administering to her own vigor, had only strength- 
ened her foes. She had depressed and withered her own resour- 
ces, while she was animating the energies of her emulous neigh- 
bors. She was diverting the blood from her own heart, to pour 
a tide of life into the veins of her adversaries. The poisoned 
chalice offered to others was commended to her own lips. This 
result is rendered more striking by the fact, that without disturb- 
ing causes, it would have been hard to rival the manufacturing 
superiority of England. Her immense wealth, her vast posses- 
sions, the thrift and perseverance of her people, her advanced 
knowledge and skill, and the general free spirit that pervades her 
institutions, would have enabled her to retain the advantages with 
which she began. But, falsely ambitious, she has aimed at too 
much. Haughty and imperious in the conduct of her foreign re- 
lations, she has alienated her natural allies and best friends. A 
system of overbearing insolence and selfish exclusiveness has lost 
her the noblest possessions. “ You taxed us,” once said an Amer- 
ican to the English, “ you taxed us into independence, you fought 
us into a maritime power, and you now enact that we shall be 


your manufacturers.” <A kindred policy towards other nations of 


the world will inevitably produce the same effect. Let younger 
nations profit by her example! 

But in the fourth place, the effect of this rivalry is not confined to 
its mere commercial influence. It spreads itself through the entire 
legislation and spirit of nations. A feeling of hostility is engendered 
that sooner or later works itself up into open enmity. At first mere 
competitors in trade, they become in the end bitter political op- 
ponents. No cause has been more prolific of war than the re- 
straints governments have been accustomed to impose on com- 
merce. They have torn asunder the ties that should bind the 
universal race of man ipto a firm brotherhood. They are a part 
of an odious system of isolation, founded upon the principle that 
different nations are necessary enemies, and that reciprocal inter- 
course and exchange are pernicious. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Nations were not created enemies. They are 
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made so, only by the false and cruel political creeds which it has 
been the interest of crafty statesmen to maintain. Nations are 
but aggregates of equal human beings. They are collections of 
individuals, endowed with the same rights, moved by the same 
motives, destined to the same end, with ourselves. They are not 
dens of reptiles whom we may trample to the earth, not hordes of 
outcasts whom we may pillage and burn, not swarms of miscreants 
whom we are commissioned to sweep from the earth. They are 
men like ourselves ; they are fathers, and brothers, and children ; 
they are interested in all that interests us ; partakers of a common 
inheritance ; heirs of the same immortality. They must work and 
eat and sleep ; the dire necessity of this human life is laid upon 
them; the eternal obligations of truth and duty are impressed 
on their hearts; the great problem of man’s existence is to be 
solved by them as by us. Are they no more to us than the brutes 
that perish? Are they beings to be hated,—to be cheated, — 
to be hacked and hewed as billets of wood? Have we no friendly 
feelings, no cordial and kindly sympathies, no heartfelt greeting 
to extend to them’? Must our intercourse for ever continue to be 
the intercourse of proud and antagonistic powers? Such is the 
spirit of the restrictive system. It fortifies national prejudices ; 
it increases the occasions of conflict ; it abjures the civilizing in- 
fluences of commerce ; it surrounds the nations with a wall as im- 
penetrable as the wall of China, that the people may vegetate in 
stupidity, barbarism, and selfishness. 

None of the consequences of Free Trade have more strongly im- 
pressed our minds than its relations to the moral amelioration of 
society. We do not believe that free trade could at once make 
the world what it should be ; but it would give it the opportunity 
to become so, and put it onthe way. It would bind diverse inter- 
ests into a solemn league of good-will. Men seem to have taken 
it for granted, that the diversity which prevails in the climates 
and soils of the earth should be a reason for a diversity of inter- 
ests among its inhabitants. Because there are different govern- 
ments, they infer that there should be hostile governments. But 
such was not the intention of nature. The differences and diver- 
sities of which we have spoken are designed to enlarge the num- 
ber of our enjoyments. The products which contribute to human 
comfort and improvement are multiplied by means of it. The luxu- 
riant fruits of the south, the useful ores of the north, the agricul- 
ture of one region, andthe manufacture of another, are made 
attainable to the whole race. This is an advantage, however, 
which can only be appropriated through free trade. Restraints 
and prohibitions confine all people to their own narrow confines. 
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Free trade makes the wealth of each the common property of all. 
It spreads everywhere whatever the Deity has made for the fruition 
of his creatures. It leads to perpetual Mterchange, to an unceas- 
ing barter of one thing for another, to a general and ever-growing 
feeling of amity. It weaves, through all the ramifications of soci- 
ety, so many ties of trade; it binds the mutual dependence of na- 
tions so firmly, it connects one with another by so many liga- 
tures, brings them into such neighborhood, that disruption and 
war are rendered morally impossible. Those rancorous feuds, in 
which millions of property and millions of precious lives are lost, 
could never arise. They would be instant destruction to all par- 
ties; and should any disagreement at any time occur, a more safe 
and rational mode of arbitration than war would be the universal 
resort. Why is it, that the twenty-six sovereign and independent 
nations, known as the United States, maintain themselves in har- 
mony’? They are, in many respects, a distinct people; they 
have their peculiar manners, their local interests* their domes- 
tic institutions; yet there is no banded police on their fron- 
tiers, no standing armies at their citadels. Diverse as are their 
interests in one sense, Free Trade has made them harmonize. 
Reciprocity and intercourse have given them a strong attach- 
ment. They feel themselves to be fellows; they know them- 
selves to be one. Well, then, let the same relations be instituted 
among the nations of the earth,— let them be placed upon an 
equal footing, — the ports of the world open to the world, the 
world offered to the enjoyment of the world, — and there would 
be the same prosperity and peace. 

To this end, finally, we think, all things are tending. Freedom, 
good-will, universality, are the goals of the modern movement. 
We see it in science, in literature, in social effort, — why should it 
not be in politics and commerce? Human action, in all the de- 
partments of intellectual and physical labor, is working itself 
loose from restraints. A fierce onset is making against exclu- 
siveness, privilege, and monopoly. Classes are sinking, but 
the multitude are rising. Literature has come out of the cloister, 
and is making its appeal to the crowd. Science has left the Sor- 
bonne; she no longer walks with the savans alone ; she is making 
her way into the cottage ; she takes the artisan by the hand; she 
wafts her treasures on the winds. Religion flings aside the cowl 
and surplice, and takes up her residence with the poor and de- 
spised ; she is leaving the guilded and vaulted church, to raise 
her anthems and breathe her prayers under the free canopy of 
heaven. ~How then, we ask, how can Commerce resist this mighty 
onward rush of tendencies? The signs to which we referred in 
opening this discussion will best answer the query. 
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GRASSMERE, AND RYDAL WATER. 


O Vate of Grassmere ! — tranquil, and shut out 
From all the strife that shakes a jarring world, — 
How quietly thy village roofs are bower’d 
In the cool verdure, while thy graceful spire 
Guardeth the ashes of the noble dead. 

And like a fix’d and solemn sentinel 
Holm-Crag looks down on all. — 
And thy pure lake, 
Spreading its waveless breast of crystal out 
*T ween thee and us, pencil, nor lip of man 
May fitly show its loveliness. The soul 
Doth hoard it as a gem, and fancy-led, 
Explore its curving shores, its lonely isle 
That, like an emerald, clasp’d in crystal, sleeps. — 


Ho, stern Helvellyn! with thy savage cliffs 

And dark ravines, where the rash traveller’s foot 
Too oft hath wandered far, and ne’er returned, — 
Why dost thou press so close yon margin green, 
Like border-chieftain seeking for his bride 

Some cottage maiden. Prince, amid the hills 
That each upon his feudal seat maintains 

Strict sovereignty, hast thou a tale of love 

For gentle Grassmere, that thou thus dost droop 
Thy plumed helmet o’er her, and peruse 

With such a searching gaze, her mirror’d brow ? 
She listeneth coyly, and her guileless depths 

Are troubled, at a tender thought from thee. — 


——— And yet, methinks, some speech of love should dwell 
In scenes so beautiful. For not in vain, 
Nor with a feeble voice, doth He who spread 
Such glorious charms, bespeak man’s kindliness 
For all whom He hath made, bidding the heart 
Grasp every creature, with a warm embrace 
Of brotherhood. 

Lo! what fantastic forms 
In sudden change are traced upon the sky. 
The sun doth subdivide himself, and shine 
On either side of an elongate cloud 
Which, like an alligator, huge and thin 
Pierceth his disk. And then an estrich seem’d 
Strangely to perch upon a wreath of foam 
And gaze disdainful on the kingly orb 
That lay, o’erspent and weary. But he roused 
Up as a giant, and the welkin glow’d 
With rushing splendor, while his puny foes 
Vanished in air. Old England’s oaks outstretch’d 
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Their mighty arms, and took that cloudless glance 
Into their bosoms, as a precious thing 
To be remembered long. 

And so we turn’d 
And through romantic glades, pursued our way, — 
Where Rydal Water spends its thundering force 
And through the dark gorge makes a double plunge. 
Abruptly beautiful. Thicket, and rock, 
And ancient summer-house, and sheeted foam, 
All exquisitely blent, while deafening sound 
Of torrents battling with their ruffian foes, 
Filled the admiring gaze with awe, and wrought 
A dim forgetfulness of all besides. — 


—— Thee too I found, within thy sylvan home 
Whose music thrilled my heart, when life was new, 
Wordsworth! with wild enchantment circled round 
In love with nature’s self, and she with thee. — 
Thy ready hand, that, from the landscape, culled 
Its long familiar charms, rock, tree, and spire, 

With kindness, half paternal, leading on 

My stranger footsteps through the garden-walk, 
’*Mid shrubs and flowers, that from thy planting grew; 
The group of dear ones gathering round thy board, 
She, the first friend, still as in youth beloved, 

The daughter, sweet companion, sons mature, 

And favorite grandchild, with his treasured phrase. 
The evening lamp, that o’er thy silver locks 

And ample brow fell fitfully, and touch’d 

Thy lifted eye with earnestness of thought, 

Are with meas a picture, ne’er to fade, 

Till death shall darken all material things. 


AmBLeEsivE, England, Aug. 28, 1940. 


POLITICAL PROSCRIPTION. 


A successFuL party finds no greater difficulties in carrying out 
its projected schemes, and retaining its ascendency, than those 
which attend the distribution of the offices and patronage of the 
government. That party must have a deep hold upon the feelings 
of the people, and a close sympathy with their most cherished 
opinions, who can begin and earry out a work of so-called reform 
by an entire change of all officers under the executive control, 
not to find itself, at the recurrence of the next succeeding elec- 
tions, from the coolness of friends and the exasperation of enemies, 
in a contemptible minority. Whatever may be said in the heat 
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of a political campaign of the advantages of power, the position 
of an opposition is always advantageous. Their warfare is pure- 
ly offensive, and they have no posts to cover. They occupy the 
station of complete irresponsibility, ready to take advantage of 
every false step, every impolitic measure of their opponents ; while 
they can safely support every measure which is wise and popular, 
and share the glory of it. The whole mass of the discontented, 
the restless and the undecided, by a natural law of political equi- 
librium, flow into their ranks. They may assail with fearless hand 
the highest dignitaries of the state, and even draw their political 
capital from the sacred recesses of private life. Uncompromising 
hostility is nothing but a virtuous indignation at abuses, and cal- 
umny itself a jealous zeal for the purity of free institutions and 
the preservation of the constitution. All this an administration, 
however composed, and pledged to whatever measures, must al- 
ways expect to encounter; and for its successful issue it must 
look, not to fair concession and a generous support which even its 
best measures may extort from relentless antagonists, but to the 
inherent truth of its own principles, and the sound policy of its 
own plans, referred, unconnected with other arfi@rrelevant issues, 
to the verdict of a sober people. 

Parties, though liable to great abuses, and though they disturb 
the action of those nice balances of power, which the constitution 
of our country has made, by swaying all the departments of the gov- 
ernment together, are not to be deprecated. ‘Their invariable ex- 
istence in all free states, and the known unanimity of absolute 
despotisms, prove this. They are the schools of political science, 
and no principle can be safely incorporated into the fabric of na- 
tional law until it has been digested, limited, and defined by the 
earnest discussions of contending parties. ‘They are the agents 
of political reforms, and no great advance can be secured in the 
science of civil government but through their instrumentality. 
Such is the present constitution of all free states, that no reform 
can be successful until it has received the sanction of a party ; and 
none can be proposed without rallying a party around it. It is 
for the interest of each party to grasp at those principles which 
are true, and adhere to that line of policy which is safe, as no 
others can be permanently popular; and when they have been 
sufficiently canvassed and understood, so as to win the majority to 
their support, they may safely be incorporated into the action of 
the state. Neither are party contests in their nature or tendency 
degrading, so long as principles are at stake; for they diffuse 
knowledge, cultivate the popular mind, and as they tend to give 


the people larger liberties, prepare them for their enjoyment. 
W2 
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A change of administration entirely changes the relation of 
parties. ‘The successful party, clogged with the burden and respon- 
sibility of the state, now find themselves under all the disadvan- 
tages under which they defeated their opponents. They find 
themselves less efficient, less favored ; they learn how much easier 
it is to promise than to fulfil, to blame the wrong than to do the 
right, to destroy than to create. It will be a most dangerous mis- 
take, not to discern the distinction between the just sphere of their 
action as a constitutional government, and that action as an inter- 
ested and prejudiced party. ‘This distinction is a most necessary 
one, and one which the very reason of government itself requires to 
be made. If the leaders of an administration carry all the zeal and 
vindictive prejudice of the contest into the seats of constitutional 
power, and make use of the employments of the state in such a 
way as to punish their refractory enemies, and reward their pliant 
friends, a jealous people will mark it, and mete out to them a just 
reward. While the question was an open one, and victory the 
fair prize of the superior zeal and activity of the competitors, 
something might_be pardoned to the spirit of liberty ; but by the 
constitutional a@™™n of the people at the ballot-boxes, the osten- 
sible minority are supposed to have submitted, and the majority, 
or at least their agents in power, assume their places in the name 
of the whole people, and as the servants of the whole people. It 
is the policy of barbarians to carry all the hostile feelings and 
usages of war into the regulations of solemnly established peace ; 
and eminently disgraceful to draggle the dignified ermine of office 
in the filthy pools of partisan prejudice. 

But, it may be asked, is the party who have secured in their own 
hands the reins of power, for the sake of showing a little modera- 
tion, to yield the field of operations entirely to a well-organized 
opposition? Are they to deliver themselves at once with tied 
hands into the possession of the enemy, without being permitted 
to make a single effort to retain their ascendency, or to put to 
the test of fair experiment those measures which they are pledged 
to support?’ By no means. Their organization must be kept up, 
their administration must be sustained. But this must be done 
in their capacity as a party, and not as administrators of the gov- 
ernment. No virulence of opposition, no persecution however 
unremitting, and no false charges however severe, must sway them 
the least from the station of dignified moderation which they 
occupy as rulers. Every act of an official character, however 
hindered or perverted, must be adopted in mature, deliberate wis- 
dom, shaped to meet every just scruple, and executed in good 
faith. A different course invades the sanction of all laws, 
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weakens the force of all government, and in fact changes the very 
form of government froma democracy, based upon a national 
constitution, to a partyocracy, based upon the prejudices of a fac- 
tion. Let these principles then be fairly understood, and let the 
leaders of a party, whom a successful election has placed in power, 
know, that in accepting office under the constitution, they volun- 
tarily place themselves under this disability, and let them learn in 
the performance of their official acts to keep themselves and their 
party out of view. 

Legislation must not be controlled by the doubtful dogmas of a 
sect, nor hurried with that precipitation, which will prevent the 
people at frequent elections from expressing their opinions upon it; 
and the action of the executive, justly regarded with jealousy, should 
not be influenced by self-interest or partisan interest. The em- 
ployments of government are not to be regarded as the perqui- 
sites of power, to be dealt out to those who have been most 
active in the political campaign. Where the principles of the 
administration come lawfully into contact with the action of any 
subordinate officer, it is the right and the duty of that administra- 
tion to have such an officer as will represent and promote its 
views. The executive has an undoubted right to select his advi- 
sers, and those concerned with him in maturing projects of state, 
and exercising discretionary powers. But why should these 
reasons justify a removal of the thousand inferior officers, upon 
whose competency, faithfulness and integrity, rests no shade of 
suspicion, and whose duties and liabilities, defined by law, never 
come into contact with the harmonious action of any constitutional 
administration! A deputy-postmaster in lowa may assort the 
United States mails once a fortnight, and attend to the other 
duties of his petty station, as faithfully to his employers, if he be 
a friend to free trade, as he could, were he an advocate of protec- 
tion. A tide-waiter on the coast of Florida may be vigilant and 
punctual, be he a national bank man, or national treasury man ; 
and a laborer on a public building in Washington or New York 
may carry his hod as steadily, whether or not he considers the 
Hero of New Orleans a greater hero than the Hero of Tippecanoe. 

A free government does not require tools to operate with, but 
free men hampered by no pledges and no bribes, and to dictate 
their political faith is as absurd and as unjust, as to dictate their 
religious belief. A just rotation cannot be made the vindication 
of such a practice, when it leaves untouched all those officers, 
whose long and arduous services require relief, or whose large 
emoluments ought to have satisfied them, and assails those, the 
very tenure of whose offices would, after a short period, bring 
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them before the discretionary power of the executive. Neither 
can it be claimed that the safety of the administration requires 
such measures ; or that it is a natural right to prefer friends to 
enemies ; because that administration, the inherent soundness of 
whose principles cannot make it secure, can never be rendered 
more safe by bribery or intimidation ; and because no man in a 
free community is to be regarded as an enemy, or to have for- 
feited a single favor for an honest difference of opinion, or a firm 
and open expression of it. The only remaining argument in favor 
of political proscription — that it is necessary in order to station 
over the country partisan agents, to assist in carrying on elec- 
tioneering schemes, and disturb, with undue influence, those sol- 
emn ultimate tribunals of all human power, popular elections — 
may be whispered to the initiated, but not proclaimed aloud to 
the world, while the standard of national virtue remains at its 
present level. An administration that cannot throw aside its par- 
tisan character, but takes the advantage of the power committed 
to it for the good of the whole, to promote the interests of a few, 
justly forfeits the support of a virtuous constituency. 

The evils of political proscription are two-fold. In the first 
place, it generally operates to defeat the very objects proposed in 
resorting to it. True, it may secure a few friends, but it is at the 
expense of as many enemies exasperated, and thrice as many friends 
cooled or disaffected. The very supporters it gains, forfeit their 
efficiency. The private citizen, who, by the weight of his influ- 
ence, or the force of his talents, could sway the willing minds of 
thousands, after he has accepted office throws a shade of suspicion 
over his past sincerity, and loses his present power, as all his zeal 
will only be thought a zeal for his craft. While he, with all due 
disinterestedness, is battling for principles, the shrewd practical 
minds of the people cannot but suspect, he is working for his 
bread. On the other hand, the individual to whom he has sue- 
ceeded in place descends into the conflict, his eloquent invectives 
at public abuses heated and pointed by his own private griefs, 
free to assail his antagonists without the stigma of an office-holder. 
Few parties can retain their ascendency after adopting a system 
of general proscription. Many a successful faction has split on 
this very rock. And even these great parties, whose principles 
have harmonized with the feelings of the people and the spirit of 
the government, have been doomed to witness the defeat of their 
most salutary measures, owing to the abuses which have crept 
into their modes of administration. 

In the next place, the general influence of the practice upon the 
national mind is most demoralizing. No true freedom can be 
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long enjoyed without high-souled virtue; and anything which 
tarnishes the national virtue, lays the foundation for national de- 
gradation. When it is expected that every change in the opinions 
of the people, as expressed at their elections, will be followed by 
a fresh distribution of offices, thousands are interested to stir the 
waves of party strife, to plunge headlong into indiscriminate op- 
position, reckless if in the change they bring about, the wisest 
measures be defeated and the very safety of the state endangered. 
They seize the wheel of political chance, and turn it fast and furi- 
ous for the sake of bringing up the side of their own fortunes; 
though the harmony of the state be disturbed, and ever recurring 
experiments in legislation prevent the quiet results of any. The 
hope which the division of spoils holds out, will be temptation 
enough for the restless and ambitious, to preach that odious doc- 
trine, change for the sake of change. 

Few men are too humble or too modest not to expect some pit- 
tance of government favor; and hence whole crowds leave the 
slow and toilsome pursuits of honest industry to stake their doubt- 
ful fortunes upon the turn of the great political lottery. If opin- 
ions are made the tests of favors, they can be shaped to order. 
Men surrender their independence and fall into mental servility, 
while they leave their opinions to follow their interests. Thus are 
the liberties of the people insidiously attacked in their least guarded 
points ; as every power which interferes with the free action of 
the individual will, be it opea force, bribery, or secret influence, 
makes the nation so much the less a free nation, though the forms 
of its government and institutions remain untouched. Men who 
are virtuous as private citizens, once satisfied with a bribe, laugh 
at the dupes who believe in political virtue, the whole secret of 
which they imagine they have come to understand ; lose all trust 
in man ; and actually become the true exponents of their own false 
faith. The corruption of individual character taints the general 
mass. Politics come to be regarded as a game, a system of in- 
trigue ; political zeal becomes a low scramble for place ; and the 
united vociferations of interested office-seekers, through their al- 
most incredible numbers and wide extent, swell into such a tumult 
as to be mistaken for the voice of public opinion, and the sponta- 
neous expression of national enthusiasm. Can there be now any 
difficulty in accounting for the clamor and excitement of the late 
elections, when we count up the thousands who have betrayed 
their real motives by soliciting office ? 

These evils are becoming constantly more aggravated. Every 
administration thinks itself justified by the law of self-defence to 
go a little farther than its predecessors. What the one did with 
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a hidden and cautious hand, the other, throwing all contrary 
promises to the winds, does unblushingly and at once. The peo- 
ple demand compromise, and are unwilling to be duped any more 
into a long and exciting contest which only ends in providing for 
the necessities of a few managing politicians. 

The remedy must be a fundamental one. No faint promises, 
made in hopeless minority, and forgotten in a triumphing majority, 
no truce proclaimed when the battle went hard, and broken when 
it had furnished an advantage, will produce the effect. No attempt 
to legitimatize a practice fundamentally wrong, no dressing up in 
shows of virtue a naked evil, can render it less repugnant to the 
popular moral sense. It will be useless to screen the glaring in- 
consistency it betrays, by reducing it to a system and prescribing 
to it limitations. 

It is unjust to limit its victims to those who have interfered in 
elections, because if such interference has not proceeded to a 
criminal length, it is but the exercise of a dear right ; and if it has, 
such a process calls into being a detestable secret inquisition, 
which condemns every man whom a secret enemy, or a restless 
office-hunter, sees fit to accuse, leaving him no opportunity to 
know or confront his accuser. To make partisanship a ground of 
dismissal from office, and then from a host of competitors select 
only the warmest partisans to supply them, is an absurdity which 
cannot be overlooked, and an insult to the nation which will not 
be forgiven. It were too useless a subterfuge, for an administra- 
tion to wash its hands of the disgrace of such proceedings, and 
Jay it all upon the heads of those who have called for such changes. 
It is the easiest work in the world to procure the showy influence 
of names ; and the people would never dream of asking for a re- 
moval from office for political opinion’s sake, if it were not given 


out in high places, openly or tacitly, that such would constitute 


a reason for dismission. Men will always be found willing to 


ask for, what government is willing to concede. 

As the evils of political proscription have grown out of a stretch 
of constitutional power, their correction must proceed from a res- 
toration of constitutional purity. We think that the time has ar- 
rived for a reform which has long been needed in this feature of 
our political system. It is well known that the power of removal 
from office by the President is not contained in any express terms 
in the Constitution. “It is,” says Chancellor Kent, “a striking 
fact in the constitutional history of our government, that a power 
so transcendant as that which places at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent alone the tenure of every executive officer appointed by the 
President and Senate, should depend upon inference merely.” 
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We do not mean, however, to impugn the soundness of the 
construction which has conferred this power upon the Execu- 
tive, with general acquiescence ever since the celebrated discus- 
sion given to the subject by the first Congress that assembled 
under the Constitution. The power of removal is indeed an es- 
sential element of that responsibility for the faithful execution of 
the laws, which is the primary principle of vitality and health of 
the Presidential office. The power of appointment we should 
be glad to see largely curtailed, by the extension of the principle 
of popular election. But the removal of a public officer for any 
other motive than a sincere and single regard to the more effi- 
cient administration of the laws, to whatever extent either party 
may have participated in the practice, we regard, as we have al- 
ways regarded, as a gross violation of the true intent of the Con- 
stitution, as well as of the true spirit of democratic institutions. 
And there is no point on which a President ought to be held to a 
more severe accountability than this. When an officer has re- 
ceived an appointment, the transaction, so far as regards the Ex- 
ecutive, should be regarded, not as a favor, but as a contract, 
whereby for a specified compensation he agrees to perform speci- 
fied services. If the compensation be too large, or if the limita- 
tion as to time be indefinite, or if the public good require the 
abolition of the office, or any change in its functions or tenure, 
it becomes a subject more properly for legislative, and not execu- 
tive action. 

The present is a favorable period for the generation of a more 
correct public opinion in reference to this subject. The profes- 
sion of a principle which they have shamefully violated in prac- 
tice, of opposition to that political proscription of which we have 
spoken, was an important element of moral strength to the Whig 
party in the late Presidential contest. The country is indignant 
and disgusted at the rapacity with which, immediately on their 
accession to power, they sprang upon the spoils of the official 
patronage which their success placed at their disposal. A “ rad- 
ical reform” is imperatively called for in this matter. The disin- 
terested people require it. ‘That administration will obtain a de- 
cided advantage, that adopts it as its watchword. It will tend to 
purify the very sources of political power, and make popular 
elections, entirely disconnected from the management of design- 
ing men, what they always should be, but what they always are 
not, a true test of popular opinion, and a safe basis of general 
legislation. That party who would, in the doubtful and almost 
equal contest, attain a permanent success, must cling fast to those 


principles which are true and right, and learn wisdom from their 
own, as well as the blunders of their foes. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL.* 
No. XXVI. 


Francis THomas, or Manry.anp. 


Tue subject of the present sketch, late a distinguished mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, and at the present time 
the candidate of the Democratic Party for the office of Gover- 
nor of his State, was born in Frederick County, Maryland, Feb- 
ruary 3d, 1799. He is still, therefore, on the younger side of 
the age of forty-three. He is a son of Colonel John Thomas, 
a highly respectable planter or farmer of Frederic County. His 
grandfather, Francis Thomas, whose life was similarly devoted 
to the useful and honorable pursuits of agriculture, died recently 
at the ripe old age of ninety-four, near Amsterdam, Botetourt 
County, Virginia. On the side of his mother, Mr. Thomas is 
directly descended from the Rev. James McGill, a clergyman of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, who was one of the early set- 
tlers of the colony, to which he emigrated from Scotland. He 
was a man highly distinguished for his talents, piety, and influ- 
ence, and died on the Elkridge, Anne Arundel County. 

Colonel John Thomas, the father of the subject of this notice, 
was for many years a member of the House of Delegates Mary- 
land. He was a man of a high order of abilities, with a remark- 
ably quick and accurate penetration into human character, and 
himself endowed with a rare degree of energy, firmness and alac- 
rity of mind. Few men exercised an equal influence on the 
action of the Legislature of his State. He was a zealous supporter 
of the principles of the Republican or Democratic party, and by 
the high standing acquired by his character and conduct, laid a 
broad and useful foundation for the popularity which has since 
attached itself to his son, and carried him forward on his career 
of public life, sustaining him, and yielding a material aid, at every 
difficulty he has had to encounter in it. 

Mr. Thomas received a part of his education at an academy in 
his native county, and its completion at St. John’s College at 
Annapolis, under the tuition of the Rev. T. McDowell, a distin- 
guished scholar and instructer. On the close of his collegiate 
course, he commenced the study of law under Alexander C. 
Magruder, of Annapolis, one of the ablest jurists, as well as one of 
the purest men, in the Union. He was admitted to the bar in 
Frederic County in 1820, and early gave evidence of abilities 
which promised to raise him to a place in the foremost rank of 
his profession, as well as in the kindred pursuits of political life. 


* The engraving designed to accompany the present memoir was given in our 
last number. See D. R. for September, p. 304. 
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He was not permitted to remain long in the private practice 
of the profession. He was soon selected by the leading men of 
the Republican party as a fitting representative of his county in 
the Legislature; and was accordingly elected to the House of 
Delegates in the fall of 1822, receiving the highest vote among 
sixteen candidates. After one session, in the proceedings of 
which he took an active and useful part, he determined to devote 
himself to his profession, and declined a re-election in the follow- 
ing year, 1823. In 1827, however, he was again elected to the 
House of Delegates, having been nominated by his Democratic 
friends for the purpose of bringing the strength of his ability in 
debate to the support of the Jackson interest in the discussions of 
the day. The first vote he had ever cast in a Presidential elec- 
tion had been given to General Jackson in 1824. He did not fail 
to sustain a position in the body equal to the expectations of his 
friends, and the general reputation he had already acquired at the 
bar. In the following year the Democratic ticket was defeated in 
Frederic ; nor did Mr. Thomas’s personal popularity prevent his 
sharing the fate of his colleagues. At the ensuing election, how- 
ever, 1829, he was again returned, and received, at the hands of 
the Democratic party in the House, the honor of being chosen its 
Speaker — the duties of which station few men could be better 
qualified to discharge with ability, promptitude and dignity. 

The western district of Maryland was at that time represented 
in Congress by Mr. Sprigg. Many of the leading members of the 
Democratic party, notwithstanding Mr. Thomas’s desire to be left 
to the pursuits of private life, were anxious to substitute him, in 
1829, in the place of the former, with whose opinions and course 
they were not entirely satisfied. Mr. Thomas declined, however, 
being brought out as a candidate in opposition to Mr, Sprigg. But 
in 1831, that gentleman having decidedly abandoned the support 
of General Jackson’s administration, on account of the leading 
principles by which it was characterized, of hostility to a high 
tariff, to a national bank, and to the prosecution of a system of 
internal improvement within the States by the authority of the 
Federal Government, Mr. Thomas could no longer feel himself 
justifiable to his own sense of duty to the cause of those princi- 
ples, in refusing himself to the general wish of his political friends. 
He was successful in the contest, and went to Congress, in 1831, 
an earnest opponent: of a bank, of the tariff of 1828, and enthusi- 
astic in the support of the doctrines contained in General Jack- 
son’s celebrated Veto upon the whole system of Federal internal 
improvements, as represented in the bill which had been sent to 
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him at the first Session of Congress under his administration, for 
the construction of the Maysville and Rockville Road. 

In the House of Representatives Mr. Thomas has maintained a 
distinguished position. He has held a seat in that body from the 
time of his first election to the close of the last Congress. He 
has always been recognised as one of the most able and influen- 
tial among the leading members of the party supporting the last 
two administrations in that body. In 1832, he was an active mem- 
ber of the Committee of which Mr. Clayton was Chairman, on the 
Bank of the United States; and in 1833, he was placed at the head 
of the same Committee, now reconstituted with a Democratic ma- 
jority, which proceeded to Philadelphia to investigate the con- 
cerns of the Bank, and through which the gross indignity was 
offered to Congress and the nation, by that institution, then in the 
height of its power and arrogance, of refusing to permit the in- 
vestigation they were commissioned to make. As Chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, he originated the plan by which the 
boundary controversy between the States of Ohio and Michigan, 
which at one time threatened to proceed even to the extremity of 
an armed collision, was amicably and satisfactorily adjusted ; and 
among other valuable legislative documents which have proceeded 
from his pen, he was the author of an elaborate and able report on 
this subject. Without entering into farther details of his Con- 
gressional life, it will suffice to say, that Mr. Thomas has on all oc- 
casions maintained an unswerving consistency with the principles 
he was elected to represent, and on the floor of the House has al- 
ways shown himself one of their most eloquent and ready, as well 
as one of their most faithful advocates. His course in Congress 
has been all that was calculated to perpetuate and strengthen that 
popularity among his constituents which he has possessed in an 
unusual degree, as well as to extend it beyond the limits of the 
district more immediately represented by him, and to make him 
an object of just pride to the people of his native State. And few 
public men, actively engaged in political contests so violent as 
those which have marked the period since his entrance into Con- 
gress, have succeeded in an equal degree in securing, with the 
confidence and attachment of their own friends, the high personal 
respect of every opponent. 

Mr. Thomas is at the present time the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party of his State for the office of Governor — the election 
to which takes place early in the month in which this brief and 
slight personal memoir appears. If destined to the success which 
we sincerely hope he may attain, we feel abundantly safe in the 
prediction, that Maryland will find in his administration every rea- 
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son for pride and satisfaction in her choice. His opponent is a 
gentleman of eminent abilities, and of character which similarly 
commends itself to the respect of party foes as well as friends, 
Mr. W. Cost Johnson; between whom and Mr. Thomas a gen- 
erous rivalry of political exertions, on the opposite sides of the di- 
vision of parties, has for a number of years existed — one as a sup- 
porter and the other as an opponent of the late administration in 
Congress. Both are young men, and together they may be taken as 
second to none others in their State. The present contest is con- 
ducted between them in a manner worthy of both, and which we 
should be glad to see in similar oppositions of candidateship more 
generally adopted. With personal feelings entirely of a friendly 
character, they traverse the State together, meeting the people, 
assembled without distinction of party, in fair, manly and cour- 
teous public debate — the very chivalry of politics. ‘Though this 
mode of conducting an election canvass is the usual one in many 
parts of the Union for other offices, and especially between com- 
peting candidates for Congress, yet, with the exception of the 
recent practice in the State of Tennessee, we are not aware of its 
adoption before in the gubernatorial elections in any of the States. 
In the present case, it was adopted on the invitation of Mr. 
Thomas, promptly and gallantly accepted by his worthy opponent. 
Arrangements were made between the two gentlemen, whereby 
they were to appear together before the people at twenty different 
places, within a period of about five weeks, from the 28th of Aug. 
to the 4th of Oct., at two o’clock, P. M., of the days respectively 
appointed for each meeting. These places being distributed over 
the whole surface of the State, and ample notice of the arrange- 
ment being published through all the papers of both parties, a 
very large proportion of the whole voting people of the State will 
thus be enabled to judge for themselves, with their own eyes and 
ears, which of the two they will prefer to elevate to the honor of 
its chief magistracy. The election is one of very great local im- 
portance. ‘The most important element in it will probably be the 
question of the public works — Mr. Thomas having always zeal- 
ously opposed that system of extravagant loans of the State credit 
to corporations for the construction of these works, which has led 
Maryland into her present embarrassed and suffering position. 
The fact of his having been chosen, a few years since, President 
of the great Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, has made no 
change in his views on this subject, which he thus reasserts in 
the letter (August 7th) in which he accepted the nomination ten- 
dered to him on behalf of the Democratic State Convention: 
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“ The office of Chief Magistrate of Maryland is, at all times, one of vast 
importance ; and it would be, under ordinary circumstances, considered by 
me a most grateful compliment, to be selected by my friends as a candi- 
date for that high station. But when I reflect upon the present condition of 
the State, I feel the liveliest gratitude to those who have thought me wor- 
thy the honor of sharing the responsibility imposed upon all who are to 
devise measures for the relief of the people from the evils consequent upon 
gross mismanagement of our public affairs. 

“ Having uniformly opposed that public policy which has brought this 
State to a most perilous position, I make no sacrifice of former opinions in 
promising to exert, if elected, all the influence of the station for which I 
am a candidate, to change and reform the system of measures to which the 
most casual observer may trace the public grievances and embarrass- 
ments.” 


The issue of this contest will probably be known to some of 
our readers before their eyes will rest on this page. Maryland 
gave a formidable Whig majority in the general election of last fall, 
and Mr. Thomas’s competitor starts in the contest with these heavy 
odds in his favor. If we may form a judgment from the general 
course of the elections of the present year, since the exhaustion 
of the astonishing popular delusion of last year —and especially 
if we may be allowed to see an omen in the total revolution which 
has within a few days swept the State of Maine — we are inclined 
to entertain a hope that the Democracy of Maryland, notwith- 
standing the decided Whig character of the State, may do itself 
the honor, and the State the benefit, of placing in its executive 
chair one of the worthiest of its sons, in the person of Francis 
Tuomas. 


FELICITY. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


Foreeo the hope to win a maiden’s heart 
With diamond’s sheen, or glittering gifts of gold; 
Love must be freely given, to impart 
Its purest joys — these never can be sold. 
Though wealth the praises of the crowd may buy, 
For hearts a dearer, holier price is paid ; 
True love for love, and unfeigned sigh for sigh, 
These are the treasures that may win a maid! 
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Youth, dost thou dread to wear Love’s holy chain ? 
Oh, curb this idle fear with iron will! 
From guilt alone such heaven-wrought links restrain! 
And Freedom bound with flowers is Freedom still. 
Lay thy heart’s offering on one sacred shrine — 
Yield thy heart’s homage to one gentle bride— 
And if she burn with love-lit fire like thine, 
The mutual joy will keep thee by her side. 


‘When thou shalt hear the prompting Angel’s voice, 
That “ still, small voice,” that bids thee live and love, 
Let beauty, sense, and feeling, guide thy choice, 
And earth will smile, and heaven will approve. 
Thus I, to whom this blessed truth was taught, 
Have chosen, to cheer the weary road of life, 
A child in years, with every beauty fraught, 
Who bears not yet the tender name of wife. 


My earthly joy is now her only care — 

For me the treasures of mind, form, and face ; 
To others cold, she only learns to share 

Voluptuous warmth, when twined in my embrace ; 
And yet, that time may bring no fatal chill, 

Nor too much weakness bid Love’s dream depart, 
She grants each favor as a favor still 

To be remembered with a grateful heart. 


That heart hath not been dulled by wild excess — 
It beats with joy whene’er our glances meet; 
It thrills with rapture, when her small feet press 
Beneath the table ’gainst her lover’s feet ; 
The mellow fruit her rosy lips have tried — 
The goblet she hath hallowed with a kiss — 
The budding breast she ever seeks to hide — 
Yes, each and all are ministers of bliss! 


And when at evening’s silent, social hour, 
With bashful pride, she murmurs forth her love, 
I ask not kisses — words alone have power 
To lift my spirit to the realms above. 
How brightly round her plays the light of mind! 
New charms in every sparkling thought I see! 
Oh, purest, fairest of fair womankind, 
Thy only fault is too much love for me! 


When passion urges to the rapturous kiss, 
Respect still bids me the warm wish resign ; 
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This mingled feeling, parent of true bliss, 

Be wise, oh youth, and learn to make it thine. 
And when thy thread of life is spun below, 

And when the angel Death shall seal thine eyes, 
From love’s embrace thou ‘lt pass away —nor know 

A difference *twixt this earth and Paradise. 


THE FIRST MEETING OF JEFFERSON AND BURR.* 


Tue following anecdote was related by Mr. Jefferson to the 
writer, while on a visit to Monticello, in the year 1822. It was 
told in illustration of an opinion advanced by the former in rela- 
tion to physiognomy, that although it was but folly to attempt a 
system of judging character from any particular conformation of 
features, yet the eye was an unerring index of the soul, and no 
training on the part of its possessor could prevent it from dis- 
closing his true moral nature to a skilful observer. I will en- 
deavor to repeat the anecdote in the exact words of the illustrious 
narrator. 

During my attendance on some one of the earliest sessions of 
the Continental Congress at Philadelphia, said Mr. J., I chanced 
to dine one day at a public house where several distinguished 
gentlemen from abroad, all entire strangers to me, had just ar- 
rived in the city. Among these was a gentleman who became 
seated directly opposite to me at the table, and who soon attracted 
my observation by his peculiar and remarkable countenance, and 
especially by his singularly restless and subtly quivering eye, 
which to me threw off an expression extremely sinister; for | 
had ever noted, that an eye of this character indicated moral ob- 
liquity of heart, and this kind of eye he possessed.in a more em- 
inent degree than any I had ever seen. So strong, indeed, were 
my impressions in the case, that I felt no hesitation in making up 
for myself a decided opinion of the true character of the man be- 
fore me, though, as before mentioned, then unknown to me, even 
by name. 


* This interesting and remarkable anecdote, which has never before, to our 
knowledge, been published, is communicated to the Democratic Review by a 
gentleman of high respectability, on whose statement its truth is unquestionable, 
Mr. D. P. Thompson, of Montpelier, Vermont, formerly for many years a neigh 
bor and friend of Mr. Jefferson.— Ep. D. R. 
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After retiring to the private room of the friend at whose invi- 
tation I had dined there, he asked me, with an air of curiosity, if 
] noticed the gentleman who sat opposite to me at the table we 
had just left; and if so, what was my opinion of him ? 

I replied, that I had not only noticed the man, but formed a de- 
cided opinion of him, and that was, that his true character might 
be expressed in three words — coldness, cunning, and perfidy. 

“Why, sir,” said my friend, in surprise, “ you cannot know the 
man of whom you are speaking—it 1s Mr. Burr, the greatest 
lawyer in New York.” 

“T will not alter my opinion for all that,” I remarked. “I have 
never known such an eye as his in an honest man’s head; and 
whatever may be his present eminence, and fair reputation, | will 
venture the prediction, that he will yet be known as a villain.” 

In after times, continued Mr. J. to me, I had frequent reason to 
recall my first impressions of the true character of Jaron Burr. 


Montre.ier, Vt., Sept., 1841. AS we 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE. 


BY C. W. DENISON. 


“Tb. «pake Jesus: I am the light of the world; he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life.”—Joun viii. 12. 


['nuere’s a light on the shrine of the Genius of Fame, 

That she waves where her fanes have their glory unfurled; 
But it burns with a mocking and flickering flame, 

And dies in the damps from the grave, of the world. 


There’s a light lifted high on the ramparts of Power, 
Where her blood-clotted battlements frown on the sky ; 

But that ray shall sink down with each tottering tower, 
And dark ’mid the doom of the universe lie. 


There’s a light gleaming out from the coffers of Wealth, 
And gilding with lustre her pompous array ; 

But its gleam shall all fade when with terrible stealth 
Eternity hurries Time’s treasures away. 


These lights of the earth are but tapers of Death, 
And burn from miasmas that kill as they glow; 
They live by a vapor, they die by a breath, 
And lure all who trust them to darkness and wo. 


But the light of the Cross is the lamp of our life, 
And higher shall blaze as Death’s tapers go down; 
’T will guide, when the elements die in their strife, 
To heaven’s sure riches, its temple and crown. 
Norwicn, Conn. 
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ANTHON’S DICTIONARY AND DEFENCE. 


In a recent number of this Review we had occasion to notice 
the new Classical Dictionary lately published by Professor An- 
thon, of Columbia College. In discharge of that duty we felt 
obliged to specify some defects in the plan and execution 
of that work. We charged Dr. Anthon with preparing his 
Dictionary upon a principle which excluded some details indis- 
pensable to the formation of correct ideas of the social spirit of 
Pagan antiquity. We charged him, farther, with the omission of 
many conspicuous historical characters — an omission improper 
in itself, and altogether inexcusable in view of the large preten- 
sions and professions of his title-page and preface. And lastly, we 
censured him for omitting all mention of the early Christian 
church — of its divine Founder — and of those sacred personages 
through whose instrumentality, in the great purposes of Provi- 
dence, its first triumphs were achieved. We pressed this objec- 
tion the more strongly because, aside from the importance and 
interest of the subject passed over, and its close connexion with 
the downfal of Pagan culture, we felt that the author had pleaded 
no principle whatever in justification of his unwarrantable omis- 
sion. Still, though we could not praise without reserve, either 
the plan or the execution of the Dictionary, the general tone of 
our article was eminently respectful, and even laudatory. We 
stated distinctly “ that a great and useful work was expected from 
the author, and that a great and useful work had been produced.” 
We avowed its unquestionable superiority to any competing 
book at present in the American market. We remembered, in 
every word that we wrote, that we were speaking of the labors 
of a man who had deserved well of American scholarship, and 
were thus led to use language of commendation strong enough, 
as we conceived, to satisfy the cravings of even the most inor- 
dinate appetite for praise. ‘ 

But it appears that in this idea we were mistaken. To our re- 
marks thus purposed and thus uttered, a reply has been put forth,* 
the tone and temper of which unequivocally indicate the distin- 
guished source from which it emanated. Its author is too evi- 
dently and lamentably blinded by his passions to permit any reader 
to doubt for a moment, even in the absence of other proof, that 
it is from the paternal hand that the defence of its own produc- 
tion has proceeded, For the sake of American letters, we sin- 





— 





* New York “ New World,” August 7th. 
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cerely regret-the appearance of such an article from such a quar- 
ter. It is written with just learning enough to give aim to its 
author’s anger, and just ignorance enough to expose his indis- 
cretion. It charges us with a want of knowledge which, if proved, 
would convict us of the greatest presumption, with motives which 
directly impeach our integrity, and with purposes which even a 
social outcast would blush to avow. Such an attack, but for its 
accredited parentage, our self-respect would not permit us to no- 
tice. 

But the rank which its author now holds among scholars is 
such, that we may not treat his reply with that silent neglect 
which its own character would deserve. We have therefore 
carefully re-examined our original statements, and have given the 
reply in question a patient perusal ; and we shall now proceed to 
discuss the moral and literary strength of our respective positions, 
with that decorum and fairness which neither the provocation of 
our respondent’s manner, nor the force of his example, shall induce 
us to disregard. Even though the exigency of our case made it 
necessary, we should not allow ourselves to coin arguments out 
of epithets, nor attempt to forestall the judgment of any portion 
of the public by appealing to its fanaticism. We shall not charge 
our opponent with being a “dishonest reviewer,” or a “carping 
detractor,” even though we should be compelled to prove him 
both. We shall not be sedulous to make a parade of our “ amuse- 
ment,” as we point out his numerous “blunders ;” nor stoop to 
garble an extract from even so obscure an author as Suetonius, 
for the purpose of edging a paragraph or pointing an allusion. 
But we intend to hold the author of the reply referred to, strictly 
to his responsibilities ; and we forewarn our readers that we shall 
feel obliged, in just self-defence, and in pursuance of the true in- 
terests of scholarship, <o place him in some very ridiculous po- 
sitions. We commend our remarks to his calm consideration. And 
we trust, if he shall again attempt to reply to us, that he will use 
no more language unbecoming to a scholar or a gentleman. 

After a few words of attack of a grossly personal character, 
which excited in our mind no other feeling than that of regret 
that their author should have perilled his reputation by giving 
them utterance, he proceeds to reply in detail to most of the 
specifications by which we substantiated the charge, that the Dic- 
tionary was marred by numerous and indefensible omissions. 

We had determined at first, with a view to economise both our 
space and time, to classify the thirteen points of our opponent’s 
reply into four heads — blunders, misstatements, impertinences, 
and ejaculations, — and thus dispose of them in the lump. This 
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arrangement would certainly have had its conveniences, and we 
feel assured that we could have commended it to the favorable 
consideration of every attentive and candid reader; but as we 
shall frequently have to encounter all of these beauties of com- 
position in the same point, and as no other principle of clas- 
sification occurs to us at present, which would not be embar- 
rassed by similar difficulty, we have determined to pursue the 
order in which our specifications were made and replied to. 

1. We instanced the omission of Tiberius Coruncanius, who 
opened the first school of law at Rome, and was otherwise pub- 
licly distinguished; to which it is replied: “ Tiberius Corun- 
canius was mentioned in Dr. Anthon’s previous edition, but 
was thrown out of the present work because not important enough 
to deserve mention init. Thecritic blunders when he makes Corun- 
canius to have opened a school of law; he only opened his doors 
to those who wished to obtain advice gratuitously.” 

We here request our readers to observe the position in which 
our reviewer has deliberately placed himself. He in the first 
place declares that Tiberius Coruncanius was a person so insignif- 
icant, as to deserve no mention in a work professing to “ elucidate 
all the important points connected with the Geography, History, 
Biography, &c., of Greece and Rome ;” and secondly, he denies 
that Coruncanius ever gave instruction in the law, and affirms that 
he merely gave legal advice gratuitously. 

We are willing to assume that when this assertion was made, 
its author intended to tell the truth. Indeed, we are anxious 
to admit that he spoke to the best of his knowledge and belief. 
But we blush at the outrageous carelessness and ignorance, upon 
the admission of which alone his veracity can be defended. 
After we had distinctly called attention to the subject, and 
quickened his sagacity by a public criticism, he yet ventures to 
dispute what the slightest consultation of proper authorities 
would have settled hopelessly against him. If he be now suffi- 
ciently cool to refer to such authorities, he may be instructed on 
the subject of the law school opened by Coruncanius, by referring 
to a paragraph in Pomponius de orig. jur. to the following effect : 
— “Before the, time of Tiberius Coruncanius,” says this writer, 
“it is said that no one publicly gave instruction in the civil law 
at Rome. Others up to this time had endeavored to retain a 
monopoly of the science, and held themselves at leisure to those 
only who would consult them, rather than to those wishing to 
learn from them.’’* 








* We give the original in a note, lest we should be charged with misstating 
its significance, a precaution which the reader of the reply to our previous arti- 
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Is this plain enough for our reviewer? If not, will he take the 
trouble to look at the great work of Gravina De ortu et progressu 
juris civilis. “I begin,” says that writer, “ with Coruncanius of 
Tusculum, who first publicly professed the Civil Law, who had 
hearers, and who has left many opinions and answers taken by 
them.”’* 

Is there no difference, then, between teaching a science to 
pupils, and bestowing advice upon litigants? Is it the same thing 
to furnish legal relief to clients and scientific instruction to hear- 
ers? Has our erudite critic yet to learn the distinction between 
a lecture and a lawsuit ? 

So much for our respondent’s confident declarations on 
the subject of the Law School. We come now to the other 
branch of his criticism, which is, if possible, even more dis- 
creditable both to its author’s prudence and his scholarship. We 
refer to his rash assertion of the historical insignificance of 
Coruncanius. Gravina, in the paragraph which we have already 


quoted, and in direct continuation, says: — 


“ He (Tib. Cor.) lived in the time of the first Punic war, and was the 
FIrsT PontTIFEX Maximus ELECTED FROM THE PLEBEIANS. He was ConsvuL, 
with Pub. Valerius Laevinus in the year of the City, 472. He held the 
office of Censor with Caius Claudius, about 507. He was Dictator while 
the elections were being held. He trrumpuep over the Vulsinians, and 
was altogether of such weight of character, according to Cicero, as to be 
generally consulted on all things human and divine.”t 


The testimony of Cicero here referred to, is to be found in his 
work De Oratore, Lib. 3, 33. 

Should Dr. Anthon feel disposed to prosecute his researches 
upon this subject for a future edition of his work, he may perhaps 
be pleased to know that he can give his article a more learned 
appearance by referring to Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, B. C. 280; 


cle will feel to be both proper and necessary: ‘‘ Ante Tiberium Coruncanium 
publice professum neminem traditur; caeteri autem ad hunc vel in latenti jus 
civile retinere cogitabant, solumque consultatoribus vacare, potius quam discere 
volentibus, se praestabant.’’— Pomponius, fr. 2, § 35 D. de orig. jur. 


* Exordium ducam a Coruncano e Tusculo, qui princeps publicam juris civilis 
professionem est ingressus: quique auditores habuit et sententias plures, atque 


~ 


responsa reliquit ab eis excepta, &c. Vol. 1, XL. 7. 

t Vixit is tempore primi belli punici; primusque de plebe Pontifex Max. est 
ercatus; Consul fuit cum Pub. Valerio Laevino anno ab U. C. 472, et cen- 
suram gessit cum Caio Claudio, anno ab U. C. circa annum DVII. Dictator 
fuit comitiis habendis. De Vulsiniensibus triumphavit ; tantaque auctoritate erat, 
ut ad eum, teste Cicerone, de humanis et divinis omnibus referretur. — Gravina, 
De ortu et progressu juris civilis, Vol. I. Sec. XI. 7, 
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Hugo’s Histoire du Droit Romain, ecexxiv. ; and Geraud’s master- 
ly introduction to Heineccius, in which latter work he will find 
the law school of Coruncanius expressly mentioned. 

This is the name which our critic professes to consider beneath 
historical notice. ‘This man who comes down to us all radiant 
with the most honorable civic and military distinctions which Ro- 
man gratitude could confer; who successively illustrated the offi- 
ces of Tribune, Consul, Censor, Dictator, and High Priest ; who be- 
came the chosen instrument in the hands of the Plebeians to mark 
the successful issue of their protracted and painful struggle with 
the Patricians for religious equality ; whose life marked an era in 
the civil and religious polity of Rome; and who possessed alto- 
gether such weight of character among the Romans that he was 
generally consulted “ upon all things human and divine,” — this is 
the man whom Dr. Anthon deliberately strikes out from his book 
as too insignificant to be noticed ! 

We presume we should do the reviewer very great injustice 
by supposing him at all acquainted with the person of whom he 
was speaking ; but that, while laboring under such scandalous ig- 
norance of the subject, he should have had the audacity to charge 
us at once with the commission of a blunder and the perpetration 
of a falsehood in our statements, only serves to confirm us still 
farther in the conviction that diligent bookmen may be destitute 
of common prudence as well as common sense. 

2. We censured the omission of Plotius, who founded the first 
Latin school of Rhetoric at Rome, thereby marking an era in the 
history of Roman Literature. Whereupon we are instructed by the 


following reply : 


“Plotius founded no school of Rhetoric. He is spoken of by Suetonius as 
an inflated, trifling, and dirty fellow, and it is on this last account, proba- 
bly, that he excited the sympathy of the Reviewer.” 


We regret that our assailant could not be civil at least, while 
exposing his ignorance and unfairness ; but we protest against his 
violating the text of a classic for the purpose of giving birth to 
his indecent personalities. Suetonius does not give his own opinion 
of Plotius at all, as we will presently show. In the mean time we 
will try conclusions with our “ learned Theban ” on the question of 
the school of Rhetoric, by that authority to which he has himself 
appealed. 

The paragraph of Suetonius to which he refers, is to be found 
in that author’s sketch of distinguished Rhetoricians. We give the 


passage entire : 
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“Lucws Protrs Gattus-— Of this man, Cicero thus speaks to 
Marcus Titinius: ‘Indeed, I remember that one Lucius Plotius first 
commenced giving instruction to us boys in Latin, and because all the 
most diligent students were much engaged with his exercises, I grieved 
that I was not permitted to participate. But I yielded to the authority 
of wiser persons, who esteemed Greek discipline better calculated to 
develop the genius.’ Of this same person (for he lived to an advan- 
ced age,) M. Coelius speaks in an oration made in his own defence to 
an action of assault, in which he hints that he (Plotius) instigated Atra- 
tinus the accuser to bring this suit, and (withholding his name) he 
(Coelius) calls him (Plotius) an insignificant rhetorician, and laughs at 
him as an inflated, trivial and paltry fellow.”* 


Can it be that our criticism is so keenly felt, that our respon- 
dent would attempt to evade its effects by an intentional false- 
hood? He not only denies our statements, but denies them with 
the contradictory assertion of Cicero immediately before him, 
and in the face of an authority which he has himself invoked, 
and which he must have had under his eye while penning the 
very creditable and scholarlike paragraph we have quoted. So 
much for our respondent’s ingenuousness. In the next place, as 
we before remarked, Suetonius does not call Plotius “ an inflated, 
trifling and dirty fellow”; and if the reviewer will consult his 
Suetonius again, he will find this historian does not speak to the 
character of Plotius at all. He but quotes the remark of a per- 
son who had been pursued by a penal action at the instigation of 
Plotius, and whose remarks, while smarting under the recollec- 
tion of this annoyance, are as unfit to be trusted by posterity as 
Warburton’s letters would be by a jury of scholars sitting in judg- 
ment upon the literary merits of David Hume. “I have a mind,” 
(says Warburton, speaking of Hume,) “to do justice to his argu- 
ment against miracles, which I think might be done in a few 
words ; but does he deserve an answer? Is he known among 
yout Pray answer me these questions, for if his own weight 
keeps him down, I should be sorry to contribute to his advance- 
ment to any place but the pillory.”} 


* Lucius Plotius Gallus. De hoc Cicero ad Marcum Titinnium sic refert. 
“ Equidem memoria teneo, pueris nobis primum Latine docere coepisse Lucium 
Plotium quendam: ad quem quum fieret concursus, quod studiosissimus quis- 
que apud eum exerceretur, dolebam mihi idem non licere. Continebar autem 
doctissimorum hominum auctoritate, qui existimabant, Graecis exercitationibus 
ali melius ingenia posse.’? Hunc eundem (nam diutissime vixit) M. Coelius in 
oratione, quam pro se de vi habuit, significabat dictasse, Atratino, accusatori 
suo. actionem: subtractoque nomine hordearium eum rhetorem appellat deri- 
dens ut inflatum, ac levem et sordidum— C. Suetonius De Claris Rhetoribus, 
Chap. II. 


t Warburton’s Letters, No.. 6. 
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Some future historian of the school of our reviewer may per- 
haps take occasion to display his historical skepticism, by attempt- 
ing to show, upon the authority of one of the most worthy and 
distinguished writers of the Church of England, that Hume was a 
ninny, and probably a thief, and that all his essays and disserta- 
tions, his History included, are consequently spurious. He would at 
least have a more credible authority for his inference than our 
reviewer has quoted against Plotius. 

Dr. Conyers Middleton, the learned and accomplished biogra- 
pher of Cicero, also has the misfortune to differ from our critie 
in his estimation of the man of whose instructions Cicero was so 
anxious to avail himself; for he says, that “ about this time a 
celebrated rhetorician, Plotius, first set up a Latin school of elo- 
quence at Rome, and had a great resort to him.”* 

3. Allthat is necessary to be said of Cincius, says the reviewer, 
is said under the head of the Cincian Law — (for the convenience 
of reference we presume; for the same reason that ‘Theodora is 
mentioned under Justinian ; Justinian is discussed under Tribunian, 
and Syro under Virgilius) ; and the Cincian Law isto be discussed 
in a forthcoming work on Archeology — probably for the purpose 
of realizing the promise held forth in the title-page and preface, 
that chis Dictionary should be as complete and useful a work as 
it “ could possibly be made.” 

We are utterly unable to conceive any principle by which the 
history of such a law, connected as it is so closely with the so- 
cial condition of Rome and the administration of justice, should 
be excluded from this Dictionary, unless a larger sale of the forth- 
coming work may thereby be expected. But neither that nor any 
other principle is mentioned in the preface; and so far from our 
having known the intentions of the author upon this subject, as 
is alleged in his reply, we beg leave to say that we never sup- 
posed Dr. Anthon capable of so ill-advised an expedient. 

4,5. It is next denied, firstly, that Labeo and Capito were 
founders of the sects of lawyers which afterward took names from 
their two most distinguished teachers, Proculus and Sabinus. 

We have promised not to make a parade of our “ amusement” at 
our reviewer's “ blunders.”” We therefore suppress the smile which 
this denial has provoked. Has our critic ever sufficiently with- 
drawn his attention from the Greek and Roman tongues, to make 
himself acquainted with the most celebrated classics of his own 
language’? If so, he may have looked into so rare a work as 
Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” and can 
hardly be ignorant that one of the most celebrated chapters which 


* Middleton’s Life of Cicero, p. 7. 
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it contains— if we recollect aright the reading of our Sophomore 
year in college — presents a masterly discussion of the civil law 
at Rome. We commend to his attention the following passage 
from that discussion, in the hope that it may contribute to his 
mental and moral improvement. Gibbon is speaking of the prin- 
ciples upon which Labeo and Capito were accustomed to con- 
strue statute law; and, writing in paraphrase of Tacitus, says: 


“ The schools of Capito and Labeo maintained their inveterate conflict 
from the age of Augustus to that of Adrian; and the two sects derived 
their appellations from Sabinus and Proculus, their most celebrated teach- 


ers.’”* 


Perhaps, however, our reviewer feels more respect for an au- 
thority written in Latin. We have known such idiosyncracies 
of taste, and have no objection to indulge them. We will there- 
fore refer him to the following paragraphs from Gravina: 


“Up to this time jurisprudence had flown along in a single channel, 
but henceforth it parted into rivulets, It was divided on many points of 
law into opposite parties by Antistius Labeo and Ateius Capito, the found- 
ers of opposite schools.t 

“Whoever he (Proculus) may have been, it is certain that he at- 
tained to such authority in the civil law, that when the name of Labdeo 
became extinct, Ais school, which had descended through Nerva to Procu- 
lus, was called the Proculian.”$ 


And again: 


“ After overrunning the whole school of Labeo, we will return to Ateius 
Capito, to whom Massurius Subinus succeeded, a man of obscure birth, 
with very weak faculties, and who for a long time was supported by the 
piety and liberality of his hearers.”’|| 


We have been forced thus to expose our assailant’s ignorance of 
the two best authorities on the subject of the civil law of Rome. 
But we trust we are above the injustice of depriving any man of 
his well-deserved laurels. We hasten, therefore, to acknowledge— 
and to congratulate our opponent while we acknowledge- ‘at he 
has achieved one triumph in this discussion, if not over us, at 
least over our printer. The word Labinian happened to be 
printed instead of Sabinian, in our previous article — an accident 
for which we hope our learned antagonist feels duly grateful, 
since it has given him the opportunity of making one criticism 








- ——— ——— a — aS 


* Dec. and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. iii., p. 162. Mil. edit. 
+ De ortu et progressu juris civilis, Lxxiii. t Ibid, lxxvi. | Ibid, lxxxi. 
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without an inaccuracy. Because our printer had blundered, we 
were charged with ignorance, &c. If, when we observed the 
misprint of Trzbonianus into Tirbonianus, and the similar typo- 
graphical accident which metamorphoses the fabled progenitor 
of the Hellenic race, into the fair but frail heroine of the siege of 
Troy, which occur in our critic’s reply, we had, in accordance 
with his example, inferred his ignorance, and his exclusive in- 
debtedness to “ second-hand authorities,” we feel that we should 
have been guilty of a most contemptible unfairness—and we 
deeply commiserate that moral organization which would not 
sympathise in our contempt. The whole subject of typography, 
however, we hand over to our printer, from whom any required 
explanations may be sought. 

6. We censure the omission of Suillius and Silius, to which 
our reviewer replies after his kind: 


“ Suillius and Silius are equally unimportant. The critic, Jaughably 
enough, mistakes the language of Tacitus for a bona-fide speech on the 
part of the former ; while, with regard to the latter individual, if he wishes 
details which Dr. Anthon’s regard for decency did not allow him to give, 
he may perhaps be gratified by perusing the article contained in the New 
York edition of Lempriere.” 


Our critic’s ideas of historical importance differ so entirely 
from those we have been accustomed to entertain, and are char- 
acterized by so exacting a spirit of exclusion, that we have noth- 
ing to say in detail touching the dignity of Suillius and Silius. 
We are willing to concede with him, that “they are equally un- 
important” with Coruncanius. The position of our discrimina- 
ting respondent has been defined with such lamentable precision 
upon that person’s historical dignity, that it is enough for us here 
to refer our readers to our remarks in reply to the first point. 

Next, it seems we have mistaken, “ laughably enough,” the text 
of Tacitus for a speech by Suillius. This is one of three times, 
we believe, that our opponent was unable to contain himself for 
laughter at our previous criticisms. Really, he appears to be a 
laughing philosopher—the very Democritus of criticism. He 
converts even his calamities into a source of enjoyment. His 
blunders, which are a source of mortification to his friends, are 
with him but provocatives to mirth and staple for amusement. 
If he cannot be witty himself, he is ever ready to be the cause of 
wit in others. We fear, however, that the indulgence of his risi- 
bilities under such circumstances can hardly be refreshing, unless 
he belong to the category of those whose laughter the Scripture 
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compares to. “the crackling of thorns under a pot.”* But the 
sapacity to derive amusement from such a source at all, consti- 
tutes a striking illustration of that benignant system of compen- 
sation in nature for which her laws are divinely distinguished. 

To return, however, to our laughable mistake. In the writer’s 
remarks, as quoted above, a little more prudence might have been 
profitably substituted for a portion of his self-complacency, as 
will appear by reference to the text of Tacitus himself. We give 
all the necessary portions of the disputed paragraph, as translated 
by Dr. Murphy: 


“ The fathers, with one voice, agreed to revive the Cincian law, by which 
it was ordained in ancient times, that no advocate, for a fee, or gratuity of 
any kind, should prostitute his talents. 

“The informers opposed the motion. They saw that the blow was 
aimed at themselves. Silius grew more eager. He was at open enmity 
with Suilius, and, for that reason, pressed the business with his utmost 
vigor. He cited the orators of ancient times, men of pure and upright 
principles, who considered honest fame, and the fair applause of posterity, 
as the true reward of genius. ‘Eloquence,’ he said, ‘ the first of liberal 
arts, if it condescended to be let out for hire, was no better than a sordid 
trade. If it became mercenary, and sold itself to the highest bidder, no 
truth can be expected; integrity is at an end,’ &c.” 


At the conclusion of this speech, Tacitus goes on: 


“This speech from the consul elect was heard with general approba- 
tion. The fathers were on the point of declaring, by a decree, that all 
who took the wages of oratory should be deemed guilty of extortion. 
Suillius and Cossutianus, with many others who were conscious of their 
evil practices, clearly saw that if the decree passed the Senate it would 
be nothing less than a vote of pains and penalties against themselves. 
To ward off the blow, they pressed round the emperor, praying an indem- 
nity for past transactions. Claudius, seeming by a nod to assent to their 
petition, they took courage, and argued their case as follows : 

“¢ Where is the orator,’ ” &c.t 


In speeches so introduced does Tacitus appear in his own 
person? Whether the language be the same as that used 
by the respective speakers, or whether, like Thucydides, he 
was in the habit of giving his own view of questions through 
the mouths of others, does not touch the question. He 
declares that he gives the argument of the respective parties 








* Ecclesiastes vii. 6. 
+ The authority of Dr. Murphy’s translation renders it unnecessary to quote 
at length so accessible a classic as Tacitus. The original text will be found in 
the annals, 11,506. 
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and no righteous principle of construction whatever can jus- 
tify us in inferring that Tacitus meant to be understood as giving 
his own sentiments in the paragraph which we attribute to Suil- 
lius. Besides, in the Leipsic edition from which we quote, the 
speeches are actually put in italics to indicate that the author is 
not speaking in person. 

But as if suddenly discovering that Silius was not so insignifi- 
cant a character as he had at first supposed, our opponent pro- 
ceeds to justify the exclusion of Silius; in proof whereof he refers 
us to the New York edition of Lempriere, “ for details which Dr. 
Anthon’s decency did not allow him to give.” 

We have made the reference desired, and would suggest to 
those of our readers who may be curious upon the subject to read 
the article “ Caius Silius” in that work, in order to test the value 
of these super-sublimated notions of decency. We would then 
further recommend such readers to turn back to Dr. Anthon’s 
book, and read the article Poppea Sabina—the notice of the 
temple of Venus, and the expensiveness of its pleasures, in the article 
“ Corinthus,” — the disgusting origin of the Minotaur — and some 
portions of the article Hercules, and others; wherein they may be en- 
abled to compare the ostentatious professions of delicacy referred 
to, with the practice not unfrequently indulged, in the Dictionary it- 
self. There they will find that our reviewer has been saving his sen- 
sibilities at the spigot and loosening them at the bung-hole. He 
would give the young reader just enough facts to awaken his 
curiosity and inflame his imagination, without the fulness of ex- 
planation which might disgust while it instructed him. If Dr. An- 
thon deem it his duty to acquaint the modern student with the mar- 
ket rates of prostitution at Corinth, and can discuss with such 
prurient familiarity the licentious life of Poppwa, we see no rea- 
son why he should faint at the perfectly harmless recital which 
we have quoted from the New York edition of Lempriere. Such 
nervous fastidiousness reminds us of a story told by Moliére of 
two prudish ladies who had gone to the theatre apparently for 
the purpose of making a public profession of their modesty. 
Their fidgetty manners occasioned the remark that their ears 
were more virtuous than all the rest of their bodies. Our critic’s 
delicacy appears to be about as local, and is certainly quite as 
accommodating. 

Again, we objected to the omission of ‘“ Lamachus, who for- 
bade the comic poets to represent on the stage the events of the 
times, or to name in their pieces living characters ;”” — in explana- 
tion of which omission we are presented with four quasi reasons 
to show why the /aw, to which we only allude, was not noticed. 
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We called for Lamachus in person, and are vexed with ill-timed 
doubts whether he ever wore a wig and gown. This precious 
piece of subterfuge can only be appreciated by taking it in con- 
nexion with the jew de logique which is intended to conceal it. 
Lamachus and his law are not mentioned, first, “ because Clinton 
has proved that there is doubt whether Lamachus ever proposed 
such a law, and second, because the provisions of the law itself 
are obscure.” In the next edition of Dr. Anthon’s Dictionary, 
we shall expect to find Homer altogether omitted, because of the 
skepticism of Wolfe and Heyne; while our old friends Romulus 
and Remus, if not cashiered like Coruncanius for their historic 
insignificance, will doubtless be dropped in deference to the well 
founded doubts of Beaufort and Niebuhr. 

Again, “the comic writers even after this period went on ani- 
madverting upon public events and public men,” —therefore we 
are to understand that Lamachus deserves no biography. We 
censured the omission of Lamachus, and the excuse is that the pro- 
visions of the law attributed to him were frequently violated. 
The soundness of this enthymeme may be illustrated by the 
following reasoning, which is precisely parallel : —The slave trade 
is not yet suppressed; therefore Wilberforce and Clarkson do not 
deserve mention ina British Biography. The laws of England 
have never been codified ; therefore the names of Bentham and 
Romilly should go down to a speedy oblivion. Capital punishments 
continue to be executed ; therefore Beccaria has no claim to historic 
commemoration. But to crown this catalogue of absurdities, we are 
told that the lawitself is to be discussed in the forthcoming Diction- 
ary of Antiquities. ‘This work which pretends to discuss all the im- 
portant points connected with the literature and history of Greece, 
can take no notice of a law bearing directly upon the freedom of 
public opinion; a lary which may have deprived us of comedies 
which Aristophanes himself could not have equalled; which per- 
haps has buried alive geniuses we know not how much superior 
to Eupolis and Cratinus; and which, to the historical student, 
would illustrate more than almost any other law of the period, 
which we can remember, the political condition of ancient Athens. 
The historian who could deliberately assert the historical insig- 
nificance of one whose opinions were generally deferred to upon all 
subjects, human and divine, and who united in himself the aceumu- 
lated dignities of a Roman Tribune, Censor, Consul, Dictator, and 
High Priest, is alone capable of disjoining such a law from the 
literary history of its subjects. We will say but one word farther 
to disturb our opponent in the enjoyment of this solitary distine- 
tion. Not content with not giving good reasons for the omissions 
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we noticed, he is not consistent even with his bad ones. The law 
of Lamachus is not noticed in this work, because its authenticity 
is doubted, and in the next breath we are told that this whole subject 
will be discussed in the forthcoming work on Antiquities. If this 
be any excuse at all, we are bound to infer that all the facts 
were destined for the present Dictionary, and the doubts were re- 
served for the Archeology. Would it not then have been more 
advisable for Dr. Anthon to have called his coming work a Dic- 
tionary of Archeological Doubts? It must certainly have re- 
quired two years of very faithful and discriminating labor to have 
separated the true from the doubtful in ancient history. This 
system of distribution is like the Dutchman’s theory, that the 
throat was provided with two clappers, one of which always open- 
ed to receive fluid, and the other solid food. The difficulties which 
his theory encountered when he came to eat mush and milk, could 
hardly have been more embarrassing than Dr. Anthon’s while en- 
gaged in the distributory process we have mentioned. It strikes 
us that the clappers must have been very industrious during some 
periods of ancient history. 

It may be well for us to quote the language of Schill, concern- 
ing this law of Lamachus, though we recognise no obligation to 
prove its authenticity: 


“ Lamachus, un des membres de ce gouvernement que les historiens 
ont fiétri par la dénomination de trente tyrans, défendit, 404 ans avant 
J. C. de traduire sur la scéne les événemens du temps, d’y nommer des 
personnes vivantes, et de iaire usage des parabases. Une nouvelle é¢poque 
commenea alors pour le théatre Grec; c’est celle qu’on appelle la comédie 
moyenne, et qui dura jusqu’d Menandre.” — Tom. II. p. 107. Hist. de la 


Litérature Grecque. 


8. We objected to the inadequate notice of Justinian, to which 
it is replied, that “ Dr. Anthon devotes to Justinian and his celebra 
ted code (the latter under the article Tribonianus, to which there 
is a distinct reference), no less than four closely printed columns, 
while in the New-York edition of Lempriere (which it is the only 
object of the reviewer to cry up*), the name of Justinian does not 
occur.” Neither does it occur in the Revised Statutes, nor in the 
American Preceptor, nor in Dilworth’s Arithmetic, to our knowl- 


* Of the justice, to say nothing of the gratitude, of this wholly unauthorized 
and unjustifiable assertion, the reader can judge when we recall to his mind the 
words in which, in our former article, we expressly declared, of this Dictionary, 
its “ great and manifest superiority over any other competing work in the ma rket,” 
and our surprise that it could be afforded by the publishers at “the disproportion- 
ately low price of five dollars.”—Epb. D. R. 
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edge ; but we are not aware that when we noticed the above omis- 
sion, we incurred the obligation of proving where the subject of 
the Roman Law was not discussed. We understand Dr. Anthon 
to claim to have prepared this work with the view of making “a 
Classical Dictionary in as complete and useful a form as it could 
possibly be made,” which very modest phrase we are constrained 
to say, either with or without the pleonastic “ possibly,” describes 
avery different book from Lempriere’s or any other Classical Dic- 
tionary which has yet appeared — not excepting, we regret to say, 
this new work of Dr. Anthon’s on which “the patient labor of two 
entire years has been faithfully expended.” 

Again, because the Justinian codes are meagerly discussed un- 
der Tribonianus, we are told that the omission of that subject 
under Justinian is perfectly justified. Almost the sole claim of 
Justinian upon the regard, if not the memory, of posterity, is thus 
by implication transferred to one of his prominent counsellors of 
state. If our reviewer had ever appreciated the importance of 
Justinian’s influence upon that stupendous work of codification, he 
would never have so violated the first principles of historical per- 
spective —a literary vice which can in no way be aggravated 
but by defending it. 

9. Syro, an Epicurean philosopher and instructer of Virgil, we 
might have found, says our critic, if we had read the article Virgilius. 
Is it understood then that posterity must search the biographies of 
his pupils to become acquainted with the author of the New Classi- 
cal Dictionary? If we may estimate the curiosity of future gene- 
rations from that of the present, we would earnestly discourage 
Dr. Anthon, for his own sake, from lending to future historians the 
force of his example. 

10. We are not charged with calling Dionysius the Thracian a 
Roman lawyer, and the founder of a law school. The paragraph 
from which it is pretended that this meaning was extracted is the 
following: “Among other subjects totally omitted, but which 
were surely entitled to attention, and which we have time here 
only to name, we notice Syro, Virgil’s teacher of Epicurean phi- 
losophy, Dionysius Thrax, Phanias, Pegasus and Proculus, who 
gave names to different schools of lawyers, Cylon,” &e. 

We can assure our learned friend that it is never worth while 
to be unfair by halves. It is a pity that while he was thus stretch- 
ing back the application of our relative pronoun, from its intended 
and proper antecedents, he should have skipped over the interven- 
ing name of “Phanias.” Why did he not also charge us with 
saying that he toowasa Roman lawyer? It would have strength- 
ened his assertion, without casting any additional discredit on his 
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candor. He knows very well that we have only asserted, that 
Dionysius and Phanias were omitted in the Dictionary, together 
with the Roman lawyers, Pegasus and Proculus. It is a pity that 
his notice of Dionysius Thrax had not been ready for the Diction- 
ary, where its presence might have answered a legitimate, if not 
an adequate purpose. 

11. The criticism upon Pegasus and Proculus is too unimpor- 
tant to deserve particular notice. In our attempt to designate a 
chronological difference between the two schools illustrated by 
the teachings of those lawyers, we were supposed to declare a 
difference in their principles of statutory construction. Our 
vagueness of phrase was censurable, and we are prompt to ac- 
knowledge it, though it will be readily perceived that the burden 
of our charge is not touched by the admission. 

12. In our previous article, we attempted to show that Dr. An- 
thon had ascribed to the Ionians both a Pelasgic and a Hellenic ori- 
gin. We quoted the language of the Dictionary, which perfectly 
sustained our position. This we are told is “a cobweb of the crit- 
ic’s brain,” because the legend of Hellen, the reputed grandfather of 
Ion, is called in the Dictionary a “ fabulous” one—(a word which 
does not occur, by the way, in either of the articles from which 
we quoted). But who ever doubted that the legend of Hellen is 
fabulous? Are the Hellenes for that reason the less descendants 
of Dorus, Xuthus, and olus, who are represented as the sons 
of Hellen? And when Dr. Anthon assures us that from those 
three persons, or their children, “ The Dorians, olians, Achwans, 
and Ionians, were descended, who formed the four tribes into 
which the Hellenic race was divided ;” and in another part of his 
book represents the Ionians to be of Pelasgiec origin, is he less 
guilty of palpable inconsistency because the story of Hellen hap- 
pens to be fabulous? Does the name of Hellen less decidedly typ- 
ify the generic stock from which proceeded the several branches 
of the Hellenic race denoted by these names, because the exist- 
ence of such an individual may be a mere legendary fiction, “ in 
accordance with the common method of the Greeks, of inventing 
names to account for theorigin of nations” ? 

Again — Does Dr. Anthon mean to deny that the Dorians and 
JEolians were Hellenes? But they are both likewise represented 
as descended from Hellen? Would he be willing indeed to have 
it said that he had left room for a doubt whether they were of 
Hellenic origin? Certainly he should not. But the lonians stand 
in the same category with the Dorians, and are represented as 
descended from Hellen. If that be sufficient ground for doubting 
the Hellenic origin of the Ionians, it is likewise sufficient for 
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doubting the Hellenic origin of the Dorians, Of the “ dishonesty” 
with which we are charged for making the above criticism, we 
have nothing to reply which properly belongs to the pages of a 
public Review. It is a charge of an exclusively personal and pri- 
vate nature. We notice the expression here in order that our 
readers may lose no opportunity of acquainting themselves with 
the style of discourse which they must expect to encounter, if 
they have the misfortune to dissent from the opinion that this 
Dictionary has been prepared “ in as complete and useful a form 
as it could possibly be made.” 

13. We asserted, Ist, that Diagoras did not die at Corinth, 
but, according to the best authorities, was shipwrecked on his 
passage from Greece. 2d, That Corinth was about as secure a 
refuge for an Athenian atheist as Boston would be to an outlaw 
from New York city. And thirdly, that Diagoras furnished the 
Mantineans with an excellent code of laws, which deserved men- 
tion in a Dictionary of the pretensions of the present work. All 
which charges our reviewer denies with characteristic reckless- 
ness and flippancy. We go at once to our proof. Ist, That Di- 
agoras perished by shipwreck, a fugitive from Greece. 

Atheneus, in his Deipnosophists, says, that Diagoras had ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to the government on account of his 
atheism, ‘“ was proseribed and banished, and was shipwrecked on 
his voyage.”* To this we would add the high critical authority 
of Schill, who speaks thus of the end of Diagoras: 


“Proscrit par les Athéniens, qui mirent sa téte a prix, il quitta la Gréce, et 


périt dans un naufrage.”’t 


Baylet and Barthelemy|| both express the same opinion, and with 
equal distinctness. But our reviewer will perhaps be amused 
again, that all our references but the first are to what he calls 
“second-hand authorities.” The significance of this phrase we 


* Atheneeus, Deipnosophiste, book 3, p. 611; Schweighaeuser’s edition. 
Schweighaeuser’s Athenzus is the edition of recognised authority among schol- 
ars. Although it would appear from the word \cov in Casaubon’s edition, that 
Diagoras suffered shipwreck “ several times,’’ and therefore that this, the only 
original authority on the point (as we did not need to be informed by our re- 
viewer), is not conclusive of the fact of his having perished in that mode; yet 
Schweighaeuser shows decisively that the proper form is r\cwv, “while on his 
voyage ;”? and as this is all he says, it is evident that he means to denote that 
there was an end of him. 

t Scholl Hist. de la Literature Grecque, tom. 11: p. 324, 

t Bayle Dict., art. Diagoras. 

|| Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, v. 6: pp 421--’2. 
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find it difficult to interpret. Does he mean to reject every fact 
recorded in ancient history, which is not substantiated by written 
contemporary evidence ; or does he always prefer the assertions 
of ancient classics to the judicious inferences of modern critics ! 
Then why put more faith in the early history of Rome by Niebuhr 
than in “the lay of the Tarquins,” as paraphrased by Livy ? Why 
sanction the “uncertainties” of Beaufort, and the “animadver- 
sions” of Perizonius, when they discredit the archeology of Dio- 
nysius and the popular traditions of Plutarch? Is Heyne no au- 
thority on the Homeric question, nor Bentley on the Epistles of 
Phalaris? We ask our readers’ pardon for discussing at all so 
obvious an absurdity, which evidently owes its origin to the exi- 
gencies of our opponent’s argument rather than to the force of 
his convictions. 

2. Corinth was no refuge for an atheist — not because the states 
of the Peloponnesus existed under one general government, but 
because atheism was a crime which each state punished by out- 
lawry, or some more severe penalty. We find our views con- 
firmed both by ancient and modern authorities. 

Bayle, speaking to this point, says: “ The severity of the Athe- 
nians extended very far; for, besides putting a price upon the 
head of Diagoras, as we have remarked, they persuaded all the 
states of the Peloponnesus to do the same. We gather this from 
the notes of the Scholiast of Aristophanes in the comedy of The 
Frogs, VII Scene, 1st Act.”* 

3. Diagoras did furnish the Mantineans with a code of laws. 

Elian the historian, speaking of an excellent code of laws 
delivered to the Mantineans by one Nicodorus a pugilist, says: 
“Jt is said that Diagoras the Melian composed the laws for him, 
being his friend.” Aélian then adds, that he abstained from say- 
ing anything more of Nicodorus, lest he should praise Diagoras, 
whom, as an enemy of the gods, he does not wish to commemo- 
rate.t 

Schéll, speaking of Diagoras, says: “C’est pourtant a cet 
homme d’une imagination exaltee, que les Mantinéens duvent les 
lois sous lesquelles leur état a prospéré.”t 

We did not say, in our incidental allusion, that he revised the 


* Bayle Dict. ad Diag. E.. To this we add the authority of Moreri, who is 
equally explicit to this point. — Dict. Hist. Art. Diagoras. 


t #liani Varia Historia, Lib. II., C. 22 and 23. 
} Tom, Il. p. 324. 
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code of Diagoras. We merely spoke of his “ revisory labors” to 
which we understood the text of Dr. Anthon to refer. 

We have disposed thus categorically of our reviewer’s remarks 
upon the subject of Diagoras, not to multiply instances of his 
inaccuracy, for that needed no farther illustration ; not to render 
his arrogance more conspicuous, for that could not be done even 
by himself ; but that our readers may feel to the utmost the utter 
unscrupulousness with which he has violated every principle of 
literary faith. What farther remarks we shall have to make 
will bear more directly upon the Dictionary itself, and some of 
its defects of plan. 

We have heretofore declared, what we now take occasion to 
repeat, that Dr. Anthon has prepared his Dictionary upon a prin- 
ciple, of excluding details which are indispensable to the forma- 
tion of correct ideas of the social spirit of Pagan antiquity. We 
understand Dr. Anthon to maintain the position, that no details of 
licentious conduct should be introduced into a work designed to 
illustrate the history and literature of the ancient classic nations. 
The reason, we presume, is, that such kind of vice ought not to be 
associated with intellectual or heroical excellence ; that it ought 
not to be placed where it may chance to be imitated ; and indeed 
that it ought not to be commemorated at all. But is it not obvi- 
ous that these reasons all apply as well to every other species of 
moral deformity —to the cruelties of Domitian, the extortions of 
Verres or Sallust, the rapacity of Seneca, and the bloody persecu- 
tions of Nero? All vice is deformed; it should never be com- 
memorated for its own sake, nor should it be imitated; but it 
should be commemorated (and this Dr. Anthon appears to forget), 
in order that we may know both its causes and its consequences, 
that its causes may be a lesson to us all in forming our social 
institutions, and that its consequences may be a warning to us 
individually against the temptations which lead to it. To have 
been consistent, Dr. Anthon should have mentioned nothing 
which was not worthy of imitation. 

But, aside from this inconsistency, the principle ef Dr. Anthon’s 
work deprives us of some of the most important lessons which 
have been bequeathed to us from the ancient world. How, for 
example, will the student of history be able to comprehend the 
stupendous fact, that from Periclean Athens not a single virtuous 
female’s name has come down to us worth preserving ? — that 
through nearly all of that illustrious period, one of the most 
renowned and accomplished heterists of antiquity gave tone to 
the morals, and guided the legislation, of a court illustrated 
by the philosophy of Socrates, Anaxagoras and Zeno, by the 
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statesmanship and Olympian eloquence of Pericles, by the dra- 
matic power of Sophocles and Aristophanes, and by the incom- 
parable statuary of Phidias— while all the literary and social 
distinction of moment achieved by females during the same 
period belonged to a class whose biography Dr. Anthon’s princi- 
ple forbids him to detail. How completely lost also to such stu- 
dent are the teachings of that “heroic age of imperial crime” at 
Rome, which has left us little but its crimes to instruct us, when 
all the seven vials of the Apocalypse seemed to have been poured 
Out upon our degraded race, and when the desponding moralist 
was forced to proclaim, in the bitterness of his heart, that sui- 
cide was the only unrestricted and useful right left to the Roman 
citizen. 

Does Dr. Anthon reply that such information should be confined 
to discriminating scholars, and that his work was intended for 
youth? So much the more important is it that correct ideas 
should be early established respecting those with whom the 
young student will be compelled to associate so long. What is to 
be the effect of inculcating upon him such sublimated notions of 
antique virtue — of encouraging the fallacious belief that the 
heroes of the classics had achieved the ideal in morality as in 
art, and never knew temptation? He will soon and inevitably 
discover either that he has been grossly deceived, or that the 
nature of virtue is very different from what he had supposed. 
How will he be startled to find the moralist Seneca converted 
into an imperial pimp ; the historian Sallust to have been one of 
the most abandoned and desperate roués in Rome; Catullus a 
debauchee ; Sopiocles, the dramatist, a profligate and a trimmer ; 
and the deified Socrates himself laboring under more than the 
suspicion of crimes the most degrading and unnatural! What 
will be the effect of these new tidings upon a young student all 
saturate with veneration for the past, and the virtues of its illus- 
trious progeny? How will he feel when his eyes shall be opened 
suddenly, and for the first time, to the enormous vices of that 
ancient world which he has seen before arrayed only in the robes 
of an imaginary purity? Will he condemn the vices of the past, 
or will he condemn virtue, or will he attempt to reconcile the 
moral deformities of his idealized heroes with his early and abi- 
ding affections? Will not such a false and defective system of 
early instruction lead him to think licentiousness a necessary 
attribute of heroism — some moral eccentricity — the natural com- 
panion of genius? Is it not evident that the pupil, impressed, 
as we have supposed, with this unconditional veneration for anti- 
quity, is quite unfitted for the monstrous disclosures of some por- 


. 
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tions of its history. But those disclosures will and must be made 
when the student receives, from the hands of Dr. Anthon, the 
“ Lysistrata” and “ Ecclesiazuse ” of Aristophanes — the second, 
sixth, and ninth satires of Juvenal—and the prurient erotics of 
Horace and Ovid, of Catullus and Tibullus, (all school classics). 
Will he not cast about for some apology for compromising with 
moral enormities which a healthy and well directed judgment 
would find full of corruption? Is his mind prepared to judge and 
condemn vice when countenanced by such companionship? Dr. 
Anthon does not appear to be aware of the difference between 
exposing the immorality of the ancients, and justifying it. The 
first must be done that the last may not be. Dr. Anthon has not 
done the first, and indirectly does the last, in that he contributes 
to the formation of convictions which would sooner lead those 
who entertain them to justify all the acts of their revered classi- 
cal friends, than to admit their criminality. 

The second defective principle of the Dictionary, and one to 
which we before alluded, is the omission of all notice of our 
Savior, and the canonical writers of the Christian Church. No 
principle has been alleged to justify such omission, nor can one 
be conceived, which our author has not violated. The reviewer’s 
only reply to our criticism upon this subject, is a direct charge 
upon us of denying the divinity of our Savior, and with putting 
him on an equality with Maximin the Thracian, and the Arab 
Philip! This mean-spirited misrepresentation will not admit of 
any discussion. We shall only repeat the words we used before, 
both for the purpose of presenting to our readers the defect to 
which we take exception, and also of rectifying the opinions of 
those who may be less familiar than ovrselves with our review- 


er’s disingenuousness : 


“We are unable to comprehend upon what principle of classification all 
notice of Christ and the canonical writers of his church is entirely omitted. 
Is it because they were of Jewish descent and not of Grecian or Roman 
blood? Then why notice Maximin the Thracian, or the Arab Philip, or 
Maximus the Spaniard? Because these were Roman emperors, and the 
unity of Roman history appeared to require it? But Seneca and Martial 
were Spaniards, Phaedrus was a Thracian, and Terence an African. Why 
notice them? Because they were made citizens of Rome, and resided or 
wrote there? But Paul was also made a citizen of Rome (Acts xxii. 27, 
28), and Joseph, the putative father of Christ, was on a journey to Bethle- 
hem, for the purpose of giving the strongest proof of his allegiance to Ro- 
man authority at the time of our Savior’s birth. Is it because the early 
history of the Christians would be unimportant to the student of Greek 
and Roman literature? But do not the repeated allusions to the Christian 
heresy in the official correspondence of Pliny, and the histories of Ammi- 
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anus, Suetonius, and Tacitus, entitle them to any portion of that respect 
which has been so bountifully lavished upon the animal worship of the 
Egyptians, and the less classical ceremonies of the Druids? At least the 
alleged correspondence between Seneca and St. Paul will give that apostle 
as good a title to a place in the classical gallery, as the Christ Church 
boys made out for the apocryphal Phalaris. But aside from the obvious 
inconsistencies of this omission as a mere question of classification and ar- 
rangement, we must consider any classical dictionary seriously defective, 
which does not at least attempt to expose the nature and process of that 
tremendous social revolution which completely supplanted the most deep- 
ly-radicated and rational system of paganism the world had known, and 
laid the foundation for all the more important improvements if the politi- 
cal science of modern times. A classical dictionary should explain itself. 
Every person or incident of importance within the period of time which 
the work assumes to comprehend, should have an explanation somewhere 
between the covers. What signifies the tolerant zeal of Gregory Nazian- 
zene, or the distracting struggle between religion and filial affection in the 
breast of Chrysostom, or the vehement controversies of the hot-blooded 
Augustine and Pelagius, to the student yet ignorant of the story of those 
bare- footed proto-martyrs and teachers, who first taught the Christian faith 
with the eloquence of inspiration, and enforced those instructions with the 
strengthening influences of a divine example ?” 

The haste in which, according to its author’s professions, this 
Classical Dictionary has been prepared, led us to expect what upon 
a very slight examination, we found to be specially exceptionable 
in the execution of the work — namely, its want of consistency 
and homogeneity. The author has drawn from a vast variety of 
material, and without canvassing and digesting the merits of the 
various theories which he has admired, has transferred them into 
his work, without the least suspicion, apparently, that they were 
oftentimes quite irreconcilable with each other, and with views 
which he had himself elsewhere submitted. Many of the articles 
of highest pretension are crude, without unity or symmetry, and 
diversified by as many styles as an ordinary newspaper. ‘This 
infirmity of literary indigestion has been partially illustrated, 
as we have seen, in Dr. Anthon’s confusion about the origin of 
the Ionians. We will merely refer our readers for further illus- 
tration of this point to the palpable contradiction respecting the 
mythological significance of Theseus and Hercules, as contained 
in the articles Amazones, Theseus, and Hercules. 

The extent to which our remarks have already gone precludes 
us from detailing our proofs of these and other similar incongrui- 
ties. The same reason likewise prevents our farther noticing the 
mode in which many of Dr. Anthon’s omissions are defended, by 
the declaration of his intention to include them in a supplement- 
ary work on Archeology, hereafter to be published. We will take 
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the liberty, however, of suggesting a few more names omitted in 
the present work, in addition to those we have already mentioned, 
that the forthcoming work may be presented “ in as complete and 
useful a form as it can possibly be made:” — Olorus, the father 
of Thucydides, the Archon Mystichides, Bebius, a pretor of Bi- 
thynia; Ablavius ; Titus Sempronius Rutilus; Execestides, the re- 
puted father of Solon; Theorisand Archippe, flames of Sophocles 
the dramatist ; Balbillus, an intimate friend of Seneca, prefect of 
igypt; the pretor Q. Valerius; Atilius Calatinus; the Consul C. Lu- 
tatius ; C. Cornelius Hispallus, the praetor who expelled from Rome 
and Italy the Chaldean astrologers and worshippers of Jupiter Saba- 
zius,who is also unnoticed, even under the head of Jupiter ; Dama- 
sistratus, the persecuted father of the historian Theopompus ; Zo- 
pyrus, the historian; Praxilla, of Sicyon ; Damocharis, the epi- 
grammatist ; Diphilus, the comic poet ; Chamzleon, of Heraclea ; 
Anneus Serenus, fellow pimp with Seneca in the service of the 
emperor Nero ; Genucius, who was twice a Roman Consul ; Lam- 
procles, a son of Socrates; Lysicles, the cattle-dealer, who suc- 
ceeded Pericles in the affections of Aspasia, and was afterward, 
through her patronage and instruction, highly distinguished as an 
orator ; Statius, the friend and medical adviser of Seneca; Sophi- 
lus, the father of Sophocles; Cincius, the historian, &c., &c., &e. 

We here close our remarks upon the subject of Dr. Anthon’s 
Dictionary and Defence. We have permitted ourselves, in the 
foregoing pages, to devote more space to the discussion of details 
than may be interesting to the mass of our readers ; but we felt 
ourselves forced, in defence of what we conceive to be just, and 
what we know to have been well-deliberated criticism, to expose 
the unproveked, and even malicious unfairness with which those 
criticisms were treated. If, in the course of our present article, 
any of our strictures have manifested unusual severity, it has been 
occasioned solely by a desire to impress our rude assailant with 
the healthy conviction, that in his intercourse with us no substan- 
tial advantage is to be gained by any display of intolerance or in- 
civility. We wish it to be understood, however, that we have 
not for a moment been actuated by a desire to do the slightest 
injustice to Dr. Anthon or his Dictionary. On the contrary, as 
we have before remarked, we have felt in every word we have 
written, that we were canvassing the labor of a man who deserves 
well of American scholarship. But we can never suffer our soli- 
citude for the interests of classical learning to be merged in our 
personal regards for any individual. We have stated without re- 
serve our dissatisfaction at the defects of Dr. Anthon’s work, in 
hope that our remarks might tend to encourage others to supply 
the demand — yet unsatisfied — for a complete and adequate Clas- 
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sical Dictionary. If he shall again, however, see fit to appear 
before the public in the attitude of an author, we tender him the 
assurance that he will find none more thoroughly disposed to do 
him justice than the Democratic Reviewers.* 









SONNETS ON CHARACTER. 


V. 
JOHN CALVIN. 
Wate angry zealots boast of Catvrn’s fame, 
Or load his mem’ry with reproaches dire ; 
Let truth and justice speak, and they conspire 
To praise, to bless, to canonize his name. 
Say that he clothes in too austere a guise 
The sacred doctrines of the Christian page ; 
Say that he shares the spirit of his age, 
And stands unmov’d while poor Servetus dies — | 
Shall specks like these forbid us to revere 
















































The brightest day-star of the blessed hour 
When Europe, waking from her night of fear, 
Shook off the incubus of papal power ? 
Heivetia, Holland, Britain, answer No! 
And from our own broad land, the like response doth go. 


VI. 
WILLIAM PENN. 

Fearzess of scorn, of bonds, of martyrdom, 

The teacher, Penn, to priests and tyrants tells 

Truths heaven-derived, or drawn from deepest wells 
Of thought and conscience — such as never come 
To the mere book-man, seeking wealth or fame ; 

And if with them grave errors mingled be, 

True love to man, transparent piety, 
For much of error may indulgence claim. 

On mercy’s errand, to the western wild, 
The statesman comes ; and ‘neath the Treaty-tree, 

Taming the savage by his accents mild, 
Rears a fair home for Love and Liberty ; 

Faith, Justice, Peace, its sole protecting bands. 

Oh, shame to man! alone this builder stands! 


B. F. B. 





* It is not the usual habit of the Democratic Review to allow itself to be 
drawn, by any replies to its articles, into the polemics of criticism, especially 
when, in proper reply to the opposite side of the controversy, that kind and de- 
gree of severity which pervade the above article are rendered necessary as well 
as just. In the present instance, the provocation, in the unfairness as well 
as rudeness of the assault, was such that, however it might be a subject of per- 
sonal regret on more accounts than one, the right could not be denied to the wri- 
ter, not only of reply through the pages of the Review, but of full scope and ‘ 
freedom to a justly indignant pen in doing so. — Ep. D. R. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


No. XXVII. 


| Marcus Morton, or Massacuuserts. 
(With a fine Engraving on Steel.) 


Hicu virtue in private life demands commemoration for the 
honor of mankind, and an example to the world; when this is 
combined with public merit and consistent patriotism, envy alone, 
or the ignorance of what is right, would suppress its praise. 

Of an honored lineage, Marcus Morton, of Taunton, Massachu- 
setts, traces his descent directly from George Morton, who was 
one of “the old comers and forefathers” of the Plymouth colony, 
a member of the church and congregation of John Robinson, 
brother-in-law to the admirable William Bradford, the historian 
and governor of the colony, who, after publishing in London the 
earliest account of the Pilgrims, in 1623, sailed in the second 
ship that came freighted with recruits for their settlement. The 
record of those days describes him as “a pious, gracious servant 
of God, and very faithful in whatsoever public employment he 
) was betrusted withal, and an unfeigned well-willer, and, according 

to his sphere and condition, a suitable promoter of the common 
good, and growth of the plantation of New Plymouth.” 
Of his three sons by Sarah Bradford, the eldest, Nathaniel, was 
for forty years, by annual election, the Secretary of the Old Col- 
ony. ‘To him we are indebted for the good preservation of its 
archives ; his Memorial, or History of New England, which is 
written with scrupulous diligence and exactness, in his own day 
| “found general acceptance with the people of God ;” and in our 

times, having been republished with able and affectionate commen- 
tary by one of the most venerated jurists of our country, pre- 
serves his name, as well as the heroic deeds and sufferings of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

Ephraim, the younger son, born on the Atlantic during the 
voyage of his parents from Europe, and Jeft an orphan in infancy, 
was memorable for piety and sound sense; for services to the 
church of Plymouth, of which he became elder or deacon; for 
fidelity to the state as one of the assistants, or associate magis- 
trates ; as a member of the council of war of the infant com- 
monwealth; and after its union with Massachusetts, as the first 
representative of its chief town in the General Court of the 


Province. 
From him in the fifth degree of direct descent stands Mar- 
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cus Morton, who was born in Freetown, in the county of Bris- 
tol, December 19th, 1784. His mother, descended from early 
settlers of Bridgwater, well educated for the day in which she 
lived, and herself able to give instruction, was distinguished for 
a vigorous and well-balanced mind, the happiest union of strong 
understanding and fervid piety. His father, Nathaniel Morton, 
a farmer of narrow means, yet frugal and independent — well- 
educated, though self-taught—for his personal worth, his judg- 
ment, his unaffected piety, and his consistency, enjoying pub- 
lic confidence always — during nearly forty years, and by annual 
election, a member of the Legislature or the Executive Council 
of the Commonwealth — died in November, 1832, at the advanced 
age of eighty, universally respected. His memory went back to 
the trying times of the first Revolutionary struggle, and then and 
ever, to the last moment of his long life, he was devoted, with 
unflinching firmness, to those pure principles of Democracy, 
which are the life of the country, as they will one day be the life 
of humanity. 

Of such parents, Marcus Morton was the only son, having as 
the companion of his childhood but one sister, whose memory a 
wide circle still warmly cherishes. She had a rare union of qual- 
ities which are nowhere found more beautifully blended than 
among the daughters of the New England yeomanry. Gentle and 
sincere — by the affectionate exertions of her parents, thorough- 
ly well educated — orthodox after the strict tenets of the straitest 
sect, yet tolerant toward others beyond the standard of professed 
liberality, and warm-hearted towards her race, she fulfilled every 
duty of a daughter and a wife; and yet, such was her self-sacri- 
ficing devotion to the religion which she loved, she gave her un- 
remitting efforts to nourish missionary zeal; and full of hope in 
futurity, toiled to disseminate the gospel among the heathen. 
Her memoirs, published soon after her early death, and consist- 
ing chiefly of her letters, and extracts from her diary and wri- 
tings, were eagerly read, and the edition was soon exhausted. 
The volume illustrates her rich and cultivated mind, and her 
simple, hearty, unaffected piety. 

Under such auspices began the life of Marcus Morton. The 
early discipline which his father might not have been able to 
provide, was offered by the happy institutions of New-England ; 
and let it be told the world, that the most accomplished statesman 
of Massachusetts began his instruction at the common school, 
where he gave open evidence of his powers, industry and disposi- 
tion. For the son of his hope, what farmer among us would not 
find the means of favoring the love of learning? With difficulty 
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and only by great personal sacrifices, his father placed him at the 
age of fourteen, for half the year, under the care and tuition of a 
very worthy and indefatigable teacher, Rev. Calvin Chaddock of 
Roéhester, while the other half was given to the labors of the 
farm ; and in the autumn of 1801, such was his assiduity, he was 
able to enter Brown’s University with the advanced standing of a 
year. 

To a youth of genius emerging from rustic seclusion, the sharp 
competition with other and active minds, striving for pre-eminence, 
could but encourage zeal; and passing the ordeal of college life 
with unblemished purity, in a class which numbered many whom 
the country has honored and advanced, notwithstanding the defect 
of early opportunity, he soon reached and retained, without dis- 
pute, the first rank of schc!arship. It was the period when the 
voice of the nation had, by the advancement of Jefferson, ex- 
pressed its confidence in freedom of mind and a government of 
reason; the zealous student shared the enthusiasm of the time. 
He had already learned, moreover, that public extravagance is the 
egis which shelters privilege ; and devoted from early life to the 
rights of humanity, and the measures which would render univer- 
sal the benefits of freedom, in his “ commencement” orations, he 
argued eloquently for public economy as vitally essential to a gov- 
ernment that should rest on equality. Thus he began his career 
with an avowal of adhesion to those principles of Democracy, which 
have been his faithful guides through every period of his life. 

On leaving college, in September, 1804, he entered on the study 
of the Jaw with the late Judge Padelford of Taunton, a counsellor 
of distinguished learning; but after a year of characteristic assi- 
duity, he removed the scene of his studies to Litchfield, Connecti- 
cut. There Gould, who was famed for adding the talents of an 
accurate pleader to a profound knowledge of jurisprudence, and 
the amiable Reeves, one of the most learned common lawyers of 
his time, whose private example endeared virtue by illustration, 
exhibiting it for imitation in its most attractive forms, gathered to 
their instructions many of the brilliant youth of the country. The 
associates of Morton at their school of law were, among others, 
Theron Metcalf, the exact and well-trained editor and reporter ; 
Virgil Maxcey, late Solicitor of the Treasury of the United States, 
and now minister at Brussels ; the lamented Judge Howe, of North- 
ampton, who, though still young when removed from us, was al- 
ready an ornament to the bar, to the bench, and to his native 
State; and John C. Calhoun of South Carolina, whose name 
needs no commentary. These were the young men with whom 
he was brought into union; and such of them as still live, will bear 
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testimony to his modesty, his zeal, the extent of his early acquisi- 
tions, and the high expectations that were sanctioned by his char- 
acter and his powers. For nice discrimination, legal acumen, 
thorough research, and clearness and strength of reasoning, few 
even experienced lawyers would surpass his arguments in the 
moot courts. Among the many able and aspiring young men, that 
common pursuits had brought together from various parts of the 
Union, all pronounced him among the first. 

Returning to Taunton, and completing there his course of studies, 
he made it his place of residence ; and in September 1807, was re- 
ceived as an attorney of the Court of Common Pleas. At that 
time the imposing fabric of maritime despotism stood in its pride ; 
and the party in opposition to Mr. Jefferson’s administration 
shrank from the hazard of attempting its overthrow. The young 
lawyer saw clearly the duty that rested on our republic, to assert 
the freedom of the seas; and openly affirming his love for the 
Power of the People, he supported vigorously the effort then ma- 
king, to introduce the principles of reciprocity and equality into 
international law. Of how little weight are the efforts of a party 
to stay the progress of humanity — how unavailing are their efforts 
to shore up abuses which time and providence have decreed 
should fall— the history of the country gives evidence. Nor are 
the efforts of private malice more effectual. The enemies of de- 
mocracy strenuously and unrelentingly opposed the progress of the 
young lawyer; and their efforts were as unscrupulous as their 
design was unjustifiable. But moderation, professional fidelity, 
and perseverance, overcame opposition ; in the midst of learned 
and eloquent competitors, unsurpassed in the commonwealth, he 
rapidly lived down every prejudice, and soon found his most bitter 
opponents among his best clients. Public opinion was not slow to 
assign him his place at the head of the bar of his native county, 
where he took the lead in the extent of his business, and the mag- 
nitude of the affairs intrusted to him. Often he spoke in every 
case tried during the term. 

In December, 1807, Mr. Morton was married to Miss Charlotte 
Hodges, the daughter of James Hodges and Joanna Tillinghast ; 
distinguished for high intellectual endowments and for beauty ; 


lovely for her accomplished gentleness and moral worth, of re- 
fined taste and an active and cultivated mind. She became to 
him the mother of twelve children, and by their nurture and gov- 
ernment she made her home an example to the mothers of New 
England. The friends of democracy love to know, that its dis- 
tinguished advocate, amid all the confused vicissitudes and angry 
warfare of politica] parties, has had the repose of undisturbed and 
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devoted conjugal love, and of a numerous, a well educated, and a 
united family. 

Not long after his marriage, Governor Sullivan proposed to 
nominate him Attorney for the Commonwealth in the county of 
Bristol. For so young a man the honor was extraordinary. The 
delicacy of his nature appears from his conduct. The office had, 
for a long time, been held under the authority of the court, by his 
preceptor, Padelford; and true to respect and friendship, he de- 
clined the place. 

But though he declined office, he was but the more resolute in 
vindicating and supporting the democratic administration. In the 
gloomy period of the embargo, when resistance to the law was 
openly menaced, and in the phrensy of faction even jurors for- 
got their oaths, a great convention of the patriotic citizens of 
Bristol county, then, as well as now, known for their devotion to 
the cause of democracy, was holden at Taunton, and with one 
voice Mr. Morton was selected to embody their views in a pre- 
amble and resolutions. At once the young man of three-and- 
twenty rose in the expression of his convictions to the highest point 
of view, and exposing the baneful pretensions of the false mercan- 
tile system, as incompatible with the sovereignty of the nation, 
and a tyranny over the commerce of neutral nations, he defended 
the great measure of our country as designed “to preserve our 
policy, our honor, and our peace ; and obviously calculated, by its 
continued operation, to visit on the offending nations the evils of 
their own injustice, and thereby influence them to the adoption 
of a more righteous system.” Far from wishing to impair our 
commerce, far from consenting that the ocean should return to 
its sterile solitude, or that the mighty deep, abandoned again to 
the ancient dreariness of its wastes, should cease to be gladdened 
by the social presence of fleets of merchantmen, he argued “ for 
the great commercial rights of the country.” These he refused 
to compromise for “the fugitive enjoyment of a pitiful and pre- 
carious remnant spared by foreign nations.” ‘The resolutions, 
admirably drawn both for their language and their reasoning, ran 
through the democratic journals of that day ; confirming the deci- 
ded, and cheering those who wavered. They are now of deep 
interest, as illustrating the consistency of their author. They 
breathe an earnest love of freedom and justice, a devotion to the 
rights of man and the glory of his country, reliance on the yeoman- 
ry, a cheerful maniy confidence in the midst of transient defeat 
and surrounding despondency. “It is the first duty of a free 
government,” are his words in 1808, “to set 9 higher value on 
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men than on things” ; and he has remained through life the cham- 
pion of humanity. 

On the fourth of July, 1809, Mr. Morton delivered an address 
before the republican citizens of Bristol county. | It proves that 
he loved his country passionately, that he had heard the voice of 
the Divinity “from the burning bush of Thermopyle and Platza.” 
“The Tory junto excepted,” he exclaims, “ we are all federalists, 
all republicans, ready to sacrifice every illiberal prejudice on 
the altar of his country.” But he saw that the ranks of opposi- 
tion to democracy would always find recruits. ‘“ The disappoint- 
ed politician,” he rightly observed, “ flies thither for succor for 
his defeated ambition”; while the social influence compelled 
others to “sue there for credit at the bank, or admission into the 
ball-room.” He renewed his denunciation of England’s “ rule of 
56, her doctrine of blockade and contraband, her habitual out- 
rages on our flag ;” and he proudly adverted to that “ triumph- 
ant measure of precaution and coercion, which had preserved the 
allodial fee of our farms upon the ocean, and forced the feudal 
tyrants who required our fealty and service for the possession, to 
abandon their pretensions.” Then pointing to the illustrious 
statesman who had just gone into retirement, he added: “ For 
Jefferson, the exclusive glory was reserved, of having for his ene- 
mies, only the enemies of the freedom and independence of his 
country — OF THE RIGHTS AND REASON OF THE HUMAN RACE. He 
alone, through all time, is proudly distinguished by being re- 
proached with patriotism, and a love of equal liberty, with that 
philosophy which considers men as rational beings, and that phi- 
lanthropy which regards them as friends and brothers. He has 
beheld, indeed, with regret, the frailties of human nature, but 
he never despaired for a moment of the final triumph of prin- 
ciple.” 

In May, 1811, Mr. Morton was elected Clerk of the Senate of 
Massachusetts. The spirited and patriotic address made by the 
Senate to their constituents on the declaration of war, was attrib- 
uted, and it is believed justly, to his pen. In 1813, the excite- 
ment of the time, which gave the opponents of democracy an 
opportunity for concerting a panic, reversed the majority of the 
Senate ; and after having for two years discharged the duties of 
his post to the eminent satisfaction of both parties, he was super- 
seded. 

In 1811, Governor Gerry had offered him the clerkship of the 
courts in Bristol county, one of the most lucrative offices in the 
State. Mr. Morton, true to his profession, and conscious of his 
powers, notwithstanding the urgency of the executive, and the 
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importunity of personal friends, declined the office ; but accepted 
from the same Governor a commission as Attorney of the Com- 
monwealth for Bristol. During the six years, in which he man- 
aged the business of the State, not a single indictment or prose- 
cution failed from informality or legal defect ; and all who were 
conversant with the courts will bear honorable testimony, that 
with the skill and faithful vigilance of a public prosecutor he 
blended the kinder feelings and sympathies of the man. He 
never sought a conviction from pride ; but had more pleasure in 
the acquittal of the innocent, than in the conviction of the guilty. 
He exercised the discretion which necessarily devolves on a pros- 
ecuting officer, and which partakes, somewhat of a judicial char- 
acter, with singular good sense, impartiality, and propriety. 
Would that the same spirit prevailed in all our courts at the pres- 
ent time! If there be any place where a calm, imperturbable 
temper, a feeling of the infirmities of our nature, and a mind 
proof against prejudice, should bear undivided sway, it is a crimi- 
nal court. Mr. Morton discharged the duties of his office so 
acceptably, that in spite of changes of administration he retained 
it, till his resignation was made necessary, in 1817, by his advance- 
ment by the people. 

In the fall of 1814, in the most gloomy period of the war, when 
the democratic party in the State was at the lowest point of 
depression, after the contest between Clinton and Madison, in 
which he had distinguished himself by his zealous and unshrink- 
ing support of Mr. Madison, the faithful friends of the adminis- 
tration nominated Mr. Morton as a candidate for Congress. No 
hope existed of success; very little effort was made; and his 
opponent, Judge Wheaton, was elected over him by a majority of 
about a thousand. 

In 1816, he was again put in nomination ; and to the surprise of 
every one, and the exceeding gratification of his friends, he 
was elected, in a district which, in the choice of other officers, 
still gave large federal majorities. He was chosen again in 1818, 
and served during the two Congresses of Mr. Monroe’s first 
administration. In Congress, he spoke repeatedly and ably on the 
topics of greatest interest to New England, and acted on important 
Committees, of one asthe Chairman. As to his action on the two 
principal topics which were then agitated in Congress, the attack 
on General Jackson for his conduct in the Seminole war, and the 
admission of Missouri into the Union with the powers of slave- 
holding, he stood up firmly to sustain the Hero of New Orleans ; 
and he uniformly voted against the admission of Missouri with 
the powers contended for. This he did in obedience to the 
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wishes, opinions, and, as it were, instructions, of his constituents, 
and received for it their warmest approbation. Yet at that “era 
of good feelings,” when the absence of party spirit foreboded the 
absence of popular principles, and negligence and corruption 
threatened to rush in unchecked by a watchful opposition, Mr. 
Morton took no deep interest in the policy of the time, and regard- 
ed many of its results with disgust. Anticipating the eclipse of 
the democratic doctrines which he cherished, he left Washing- 
ton in 1821, and retired to the happiness of his house, and the 
pursuits of his profession. From his strong hold on public con- 
fidence, he retained his extensive practice at the bar. 

In 1823, Mr. Morton was, by the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
chosen a member of the Executive Council. How liberal were 
his counsels, how vigorously he proscribed proscription, how fully 
his views were adopted by the triumphant Democracy, is still re- 
membered, and forms a strange contrast with recent proceedings. 
In 1824, he was elected Lieutenant Governor ; and in the follow- 
ing year, the Federalists yielding, or appearing to yield, he re- 
ceived for the same office a nearly unanimous suffrage. 

The manner of his nomination in 1825 merits observation. The 
lamented death of Governor Eustis, in the previous year, had de- 
volved on him for a few months the duties of Acting Governor. 
A majority of the Democratic members of the Legislature desired 
his nomination as Governor. It rested with Mr. Morton to have 
sanctioned efforts on the part of his friends, and his nomination 
would have been certain. But the question of the coming Pres?- 
dential election was mingled with the politics of the State. Bear- 
ing the highest respect for the genius, the learning, the moral 
purity of Mr. Adams, he yet could not support him for the Presi- 
dency ; and with an open and manly frankness, which persuasion 
could not alter, nor blandishments nor menaces bend, he avowed 
his conviction that the true Democracy of the country was op- 
posed to Mr. Adams; that the elevation of Mr. Adams to the 
Presidency would be prejudicial to that system of measures and 
those strict principles of republicanism, to which Mr. Morton had 
been pledged from his youth. Believing himself, in this appre- 
hension, to differ from the majority of the State, he was unwil- 
ling to be elected to its first office by those whose opinions he 
could not fully represent. The result proved how truly, in his 
preferences of men as well as of measures, he was in harmony 
with the great Democracy of the nation. 

Soon after the election of 1825, Mr. Morton was, with univer- 
sal consent, nominated to fill the place made vacant on the bench 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. The appoint- 
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ment had not been songht by him; yet yielding to the advice of 
his friends and the persuasion of the members of the Court, he 
took the oath of office on the fourth day of July, and on the next 
day entered on the new career in which he was destined to sur- 
pass the highest expectations and hopes of his friends. 

The position of Judge Morton was a singular one. It wasa 
novelty to see a Democrat on the Supreme Bench of Massachu- 
setts. Democracy, moreover, is the party of reform and prog- 
ress; while the duties of judges are essentially conservative. 
It was the happiness of Judge Morton to meet his difficult posi- 
tion so admirably, that he secured the regard and confidence of his 
colleagues, retained the affection of his political friends, won the 
universal esteem of the Bar by his suavity and decision of char- 
acter, and during the fifteen years of his service, was never, even 
by calumny itself, suspected of a bias in his opinions. On this 
point we cite a public testimony given by a political opponent, 
with the concurrence, it is believed, of the Bar and the Court. 
“ Judge Morton,” says the Law Reporter, in 1840,* “has filled 
the station on the Bench with eminent ability and fidelity, and 
with entire acceptance to the profession and the whole commu- 
nity. In the instantaneous perception of the real point of a case, 
his mildness and firmness in presiding, his impartielity to parties 
and counsel, his perspicuity in the discussion of incidental ques- 
tions, and his methodical accuracy and clearness in the summing 
up of evidence, he was not surpassed by any of his brethren; 
while in the legal opinions pronounced by him, there is a simpli- 
city in the statement and elucidation of the principle in question, 
and a transparency of style, that will make them monuments of his 
fame.” 

The opinions which are thus heralded as enduring monuments, 
are scattered through many volumes of reports. Several of them 
are of general interest, especially those which relate to the con- 
stitutionality of the charter of Warren Bridge against the monopo- 
ly of the Charles River Bridge ;}—on religious liberty and the 
rights of parishes ;}— on the powers and rights of ecclesiastieal 
councils.|| We would refer also to two dissenting opinions, the 
one against what may be called “Judge-made law ;”§ the other 
on the subject of the freedom of the press, in reference to a pros- 


. 


* Law Reporter, vol. ii., pp. 317-319. 

+7 Pickering’s Reports, 443. 

{10 Pickering, 337 and 14, Pickering 445, 

|| 21 Pickering, 120. 

§ Hobbs v. the city of Lowell in 19 Pickering, 12. 
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ecution for blasphemy.* These are remarkable for their right- 
minded liberality ; others may be more celebrated for legal erudi- 
tion and technical refinement. 

During the whole period in which he exercised judicial func- 
tions, Judge Morton scrupulously abstained from al! interference 
in elections or political discussions. He watched the progress of 
events, and in private conversation freely expressed his opinions 
on men and measures, but never in any way joined in the elec- 
tioneering movements of the day. It would have been high-trea- 
son for a Democratic judge to have done, what in a Whig would 
have been justified ; for of Whigism it may be said with the poet, 


“That hers the gospel is and hers the laws.” 


His brethren of the Supreme Court joined in party celebrations of 
our Independence ; and judges of the Common Pleas and Probate 
presided at conventions and caucuses; or traversed the country, 
scattering inflammatory documents; but Judge Morton never at- 
tended a political meeting of any kind; not even a fourth of July 
celebration. Nor was it by consultation with him, that he became 
a candidate before the people. The Democracy of Massachusetts 
could not cease to cherish him, and at last after having thrown 
votes for him spontaneously, of themselves they concerted to 
support him. Thus he ever preserved his judicial fame untarnish- 
ed. He has been “as free,” wrote an opponent, “as free from 
all undue influences from that cause, as is consistent with the lot 
of humanity.” ‘ We cannot close,” adds the same writer, “ with- 
out gladly repeating our conviction, that Judge Morton has passed 
as safely through this ordeal as any man could: and we have the 
highest authority} for saying, that he has been faithful to the high 
trust reposed in him.” 

The great personal popularity of Mr. Morton, making him the 
only person on whom the Democracy could effectively rally, would 
not admit of his declining their nomination; and in the autumn 
of 1839, the people of Massachusetts surprised the country by 
giving a majority of their votes to the consistent, tried, uncom- 
promising friend of equality. 

On the eighteenth day of January, amid the universal regret 
of the bar and the special regret of his associate justices, Mr. 
Morton retired from the bench with a most enviable reputation, 
and, after taking the oath of office as Governor, addressed the 
legislature. The publication of that address was followed by a 














* Commonwealth v. Abner Kneeland, 20 Pickering, 224. 


t Doubtless that of the Associate justices, all of whom were political opponents. 
—Law Reporter, II. 318. 
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burst of applause from every part of the Union, and it was pro- 
nounced without hesitancy the ablest production of its class. 
The approbation lavished upon it may have been heightened by 
the novelty of a Democratic state paper from the executive of 
Massachusetts ; but now when the excitement of the time has 


passed, that able document has lost none of its lustre. It breathes 
the very spirit of reason as exerted by popular power, the spirit 
of humanity, justice, and equality. Consistent with itself, with the 
principles of democracy, and with Mr. Morton’s own life and ca- 
reer, it is in harmony with true philosophy. Its style also is ad- 
mirable. Mr. Morton’s discipline on the bench accustomed him 
to lucid expositions and a noble dignity of language ; and his ad- 
dress to the Legislature has a vigor and purity, a terseness and 
finished neatness and transparency of style, which no one of our 
professed men of letters has equalled. 

The immediate result was extraordinary ; his opponents had a 
majority in both branches of the Legislature ; and yet from the 
foundation of our government till now, there has not been an 
instance, where the Legislature has paid such deference to the 
advice of the chief magistrate. No concessions were made to 
the moneyed corporations: and the dangerous, not to say uncon- 
stitutional practice of lending the credit of the State to private 
corporations, was arrested for at least a year. He recommended 
retrenchment and economy in a voice too strong to pass un- 
heeded ; and the official statement of the Treasurer of Massachu- 
setts, a Whig, shows that the State expenses, which in 1837 were 
$512,745 74; in 1838, were $491,675 74; and in 1839, were 
$481,195 47, were in 1840, during the administration of Gover- 
nor Morton, reduced to $415,848 43. The recommendation of a 
short session was not only adopted for 1840, but formed a com- 
pulsory precedent for 1841. The recommendations in relation to 
the militia were equally successful. 

The earnest advice to reduce the number of judges, and purify 
the mode of jury-trials, was implicitly followed, and wrought a 
most important and beneficial change. Seldom has so great a 
reform in the judiciary system been made; and it has probably 
never before occurred to any member of the legislature. The 
saving of the salary of a judge is trifling in comparison with the 
diminished expense of litigation, and both are inconsiderable com- 
pared with the purification of the system of trials. Formerly, all 
actions were commenced in the Common Pleas, and, after trial 
there, either party, if desirous of a new chance before another 
judge, might carry, and commonly the defeated party did carry, 
his case by appeal to the Supreme Court. But when a party had 
Z2 
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once tried his cause, and discovered its weak point, the tempta- 
tion to provide at any rate the necessary evidence, was to some 
minds irresistible, and led to management, and even to perjury 
itself. This double jury-trial was peculiar to New England, 
and struck joreigners with great surprise. The new system, 
which divides the business between the courts according to the 
importance of the cases, and enjoins that each case shall be tried 
in the court where it was commenced, reserving for appeal all 
questions of law, works admirably. The lawyers who lose fees 
by it are compelled to applaud or be silent. The magnitude of 
this reform, of which the honor is exclusively due to Governor 
Morton, has not yet been fully appreciated. 

In another reform he was aided by a well settled public opin- 
ion. The previous Legislature of Massachusetts had passed an 
absurd law, sanctioning the sale of ardent spirits in quantities of 
fifteen gallons at a time, but forbidding the retai! of a less amount. 
Earnestly devoted to the cause of temperance, Governor Morton 
could see in such an enactment nothing but an obstacle to its 
progress. Ina moral cause, he was unwilling to rely on an arm 
of flesh, least of all on such an arm as the fifteen-gallon law ; and 
he unequivocally, without paltering, without hesitancy, recom- 
mended its repeal. His recommendation, amid some hesitancy 
of worthy men, was promptly adopted; and already the good 
judgment with which he acted, is manifested. The temperance 
cause, which was resisted when it used compulsion, has now in 
Massachusetts a success, surpassing every anticipation of its 
enthusiastic friends, and giving new grounds of hope for the 
safety of our free institutions, and the future well-being of our race. 

Other recommendations, honorable to their author, and spring- 
ing from a genuine love of equal institutions, received less imme- 
diate favor. Governor Morton demanded, if the Insolvent Law 
should be found salutary, that its provisions should be extended, 
“so as to embrace all classes of debtors, without regard to the 
amount of their debts or assets.” This advice the Whig Legis- 
ature of 1840 refused to follow; but the people extorted the 
measure from their successors. 

Governor Morton recommended that some progress should be 
made in ameliorating criminal jurisprudence, by abolishing capi- 
ta] punishment in every case, at least, except murder. The phi- 
lanthropic advice was in harmony with public opinion, and would 
have been followed but for the suggestions of party. 

But above all in importance were the propositions designed to 
give a practical universality to the right of suffrage by reducing 
the poll-tax, and to secure entire freedom of political action to 
the laborer, by protecting the secrecy of the ballot. But these 
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measures, which would have checked the pernicious influence of 
the employer, and enlarged the domains of popular freedom, ob- 
tained from the Whigs no reception but of anger and opposition. 

In ordinary times, it would not have been possible for the Whig 
party to have diminished the popularity of Governor Morton’s ad- 
ministration, er to have defeated his reélection. ‘The country 
knows the devices to which faction resorted in the autumn of 
1840, the frauds it dared to commit, the false issues which it pro- 
posed. The language of complaint or crimination does not be- 
come the defeated. It is enough to say, that men in the seclu- 
sion of country life, who, had they known Governor Morton, 
would have been among his most ardent supporters, were induced 
to join the opposition ; that laborers even gave their votes against 
the Chief Magistrate whose whole life had been a plea for their 
rights and their freedom. Superseded at the election, in Janu- 
ary, 1841, Mr. Morton took leave of his office in a manner as 
pleasant and respectful toward his successor as was in his power ; 
and retiring to his own home, has found happiness and employ- 
ment in his well-stored library, in his fields and garden, in the af- 
fections of his family, in the education of his children. 

The life and character of Governor Morton, like his mind, are 
remarkable for consistent unity. The lucid opinions given by 
him on the Bench sprang from the same power which wins for 
him the unwavering confidence of his political friends. His mind 
has no obscurity, no dark corners, but receives, and concentrates, 
and reflects the beams of truth without abatement and without 
distortion. ‘The same serenity gives solidity to his friendships, 
and confirms the peace and happiness of his abode. 

In private life, the object for which he labored, in season and 
out of season, has been, to give a thorough education to his chil- 
dren. No man has been more faithful to his agreements, or 
more punctual and exact in the fulfilment of contracts. Educated 
in the orthodox Congregational faith, though for the last fifteen 
years a worshipper at the Episcopal church in his neighborhood, 
he has, in proportion to his means, contributed very largely to- 
ward building churches and supporting public worship. As a 
son, a husband, and a father, New England can point to no more 
faultless name. In public affairs, no panic ever disturbed his con- 
victions nor interrupted his quiet, cheering confidence, in the ul- 
timate triumph of principle. Illustrating how admirably Demo- 
cratic principles may be combined with intellectual vigor, accurate 
judgment, and profound erudition, he has gained in the hearts of 
his political friends so strong a hold, that they will remain rest- 
less till justice shall be done to his genius, his consistency, his 
patriotism, and his virtues. 
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Tue events of the past month have been highly important to the mercantile in- 
terests of the United States. The proceedings at Washington have continued to 
occupy the attention of commercial men, so much so as to be a check upon large 
moneyed operations, but not to affect the movement of the regular business of the 
country. The fall trade has set in with much spirit. The produce of the interior 
comes down in large quantities, and commands good prices. The number of stran- 
gers in the city is large, and they make their purchases to a fair extent, and their 
payments in cash. The business doing is therefore less dependant upon the move- 
ment of banking institutions, and feels less pressure when they contract, and less 
stimulus when they expand. The means of the institutions are now greater than can 
be employed in regular business transactions, because the trade is confined to the ac- 
tual capital of the merchants; those means have therefore sought other channels 
of investment than strictly short business paper. This disposition would no doubt 
latterly have increased, had it not been for the disturbing causes growing out of the 
policy of the new administration. These have tended to protract a return of that 
feeling of security among capitalists, without which commerce cannot thrive, no mat- 
ter what may be the financial policy of the government, and, added to the unfavora- 
ble state of the foreign markets, have created a disposition on the part of the banks 
to become more cautious of their movements, and they now confine themselves more 
strictly to commercial paper. The immediately exciting cause of this tendency is no 
doubt the rise in foreign exchange. During the month the demand has been good. 

Rates of Foreign Bills at New York. 





Aug. 8. Aug. 21. Sept.1. Sept. 11. Sept. 15. Sept. 25. 
See Cl eee i ere 9a dh.......90 Of. .........0h.....6-..9h a OF 
Prente.. 66s: f SOL. cscsss SBD. coccevs olen 8:8: DO..0.6 000% A eee f520....f5204a518 
Holland. ...39$ a 40....... PEP cssescienie -40.....40 0 40}.........40}...... 404 a 40 
Hamburgh...... BOE. deccc ccne Dbscaees Hei 355 a 36.....364 364 . «364 a 368...... 864 a 363 
Bremen... ..76} @ 77.....00e00+: Piadenihesigne 00T7RO TTBee ncons'n co t8s. 784 a 783....... 784 a 78} 


At these prices there has been an increasing demand for specie of shipment, and 
within the Jast two months about a million and a quarter has left us for London and 
Havre. 

These are not sufficient to cause any alarm in the present state of our currency. 
On the contrary, it is a very healthy operation, tending as it does at this moment to 
admonish the moneyed institutions that they cannot with safety extend themselves. 
The foreign credits have for the past year grown almost entirely out of the shipments 
of produce, and it appears that they have not been quite sufficient to pay for the im- 
ports, added to interest due abroad on state and company stocks ; the balance goes 
forward in specie, affording a sure indication that the banks, however they may have 
been accused.of a want of liberality, have barely kept within the bounds of safety ; 
the lapse of two or three weeks at most will increase the supply of bills, and check 
shipments of specie. Our commercial position with foreign nations is now exceed- 
ingly healthy. Our exports return in imported goods, the amount of which, were we 
out of debt for borrowed money, would no doubt be from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 
greater annually than they are. The trade between the Atlantic cities and the inte- 
rior is equally healthy ; the depreciation of the local currencies, that gives a seeming 
appearance of derangement to the exchanges, has ceased to affect unfavorably the 
transactions of the merchants. It has now continued for such a length of time 
that most dealers have made arrangements to guard themselves from loss in that 
quarter, and the debts that were outstanding at the period of suspension are mostly 
arranged for. These facts are among the most pressing causes that are driving the 
solvent banks into resumption. On the extreme south, where the depreciation has 
been greatest, the loss growing out of the depreciated currency has been, by the 
shrewdness of our leading brokers, ultimately thrown upon the issuing banks. The 
paper has been bought up in this market, sent home for payment in specie, protested 
upon refusal, when it bears ten and twelve per cent. interest, judgment procured, and 
under it any funds of the institution that may be found in this city, attached and 
paymert forced. By thus throwing the depreciation and expenses upon the default- 
ing banks it has become more profitable for them to think of resuming, or at leasi so 
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far to curtail their movements as to lessen the depreciation, and thereby diminish the 
object of protest. This, combined with the effect of public opinion, has induced a 
genera! curtailment at the South, which has improved the apparent rates of exchange. 
The following is a table of rates at different periods since the general resumption in 
January, 1839 :— 


Rates of Domestic Bills at New York, from June, 1838, to Nov., 1841. 
1838. 1839. 1840. 





May. - Oct. Dec. Feb. Nov. April. Sept. 
Boston, 4 dis..par}....4....4......4...-par....ga}...para}... 
Philadelphia, OL” ., RW Ries his osbesssecbeels. 14...5a5$...3$ a 3},..34 
Baltimore, 1 woe vocsBes Fah.n oe 14. 5 
Richmond, 5a6 Bs ive bo ane. aes i215. 
N. Carolina, Bec wcnsatele os : pps sees ben vee 5...6 
Charleston, 5a6... saat. -fal 6a8 
Savannah, 8al0....54 EE: ; a2..60 10...7}3% 
Mobile, 20a 22....10a 11....6...34 -25.. 
New Orleans, 8a10....5 a5}...3h... 94 al... 
Nashville, 20a25...10a12.. 54... cine 8-0 ce 
Louisville, a eee ee ee eee ee —. 
Cincinnati, Gad... 2a88..28.. 14.2... 4 16. .84 
Specie at N. York, par.......par..par..par....par..... —.... pa 
Sterling Bills, 7 Piss ces 008 6... :86. ... --7pm.. 





This table indicates how faithfully the rates of exchange follow the movement of 
the banks. When the currency is uniform in all sections of the country, the price of 
bills never exceeds the cost of transportation of specie. When exchange is really 
adverse to any particular point, the precious metals flow from it precisely as they are 
doing, to a small extent, from this country to Europe. When the constitutional cur- 
rency is banished, and an irredeemable paper, issued by irresponsible companies, sub- 
stituted in its place, the discount on that paper becomes merged in the cost of a bill 
of exchange ; hence the great apparent rise in price. The following is a table of the 
rates of sight bills on New York, at the different leading points, for specie; the 
table showing the price in New York for bills on those points, payable in the local 
currencies, and also the premium on specie: 


Sight Bills in New York, and the Premium on Specie at the different points. 





Sight Billson N.Y. Prem. on Specie Sight Bills. Premium on Specie. 
New Orleans,. . 9] <ooe Apa} eee ee onnees i? Reece pactqeepmsns 2ha2 
Mobile,... occ vsscserses Di. vvwsccscccees 7a8 St. Louis,. 9a 10 0 ncke cee ecects 6a 
Savannah,........ OBiccesecccnen BOM Louisville,. oars eoneeeus Iu9 cud ee enene 4a5 
CRATIONIOR,. 2 cece cccess eS a ae par Cas cccnatecaes a er aebad 
Baltimore,........+-++- B. a ccccccccsecces 14 


This presents every shade of local depreciation corresponding with the great vari- 
ety of prices in the first table. The remedy becomes very plain in looking at these 
facts. It first strikes the mind that the currency must be uniform. The question 
then arises, Howis that uniformity to be obtained, when local banks are uttering bills 
daily, guided by no other rule than their own individual real or supposed interest. 
These institutions issue an aggregate averaging $100,000,000; and the advocates of 
a National Bank suppose that such an institution, by issuing an additional $20,000,000, 
will give uniformity to all the rest, even should they continue to utter irredeemable 
bills. This supposition has been backed by many ingenious arguments, but fact and 
experience have shown their fallacy. On the first starting of the late National Bank 
the currency continued quite as much deranged as now, for five or six years, until 
other causes operated to produce an equalization. The proportion of bills which the 
banks of any one section can circulate must always bear a proportion to the actual 
business of the section. Whenever it exceeds that ratio, it will be cheaper than the 
currency of other sections, and the excess will be promptly returned upon it for spe- 
cie or bills of exchange. As long as these are promptly furnished no change in the 
rate takes place. If the concern has too far overtraded it suspends. The rate then 
immediately rises to the real difference between the currency furnished by it and that 
of other sections, and will so continue until the bank again resumes. This cause is 
plainly marked in the table above given. The institution is apt to run into excess 
according to the chance it has of its suspension being tolerated. In Philadelphia, at 
the suspension of October, 1839, the banks knew that they could procure the 
indulgence of the Legislature, and they stopped. In New York the banks were 
convinced of the contrary. Their charters, one and all, would have been forfeited, 
had they suspended ; when the shock came, therefore, they determined to continue 
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to pav if the effort ‘‘ cost them half their capitals.” The knowledge of these facts led 
the Philadelphia institutions into imprudence, while they prevented the New York 
banks from overstepping the bounds of caution. The result was, that the people of 
this State were saved from the calamities that fell uponthe South. A strict and un- 
wavering enforcement of specie payments will always preserve the general currency 
where there is no National Bank. Where such an institution exists, there is no safe- 
guard, and ruin sooner or later is inevitable. The reason of this is plain: where no 
“regulating” bank exists, each institution stands by itself, and is continually checked 
by the demand for specie whenever it exceeds the bounds of prudence. Under a 
large bank they are combined all in one, and the currency of the whole Union be- 
comes alike inflated, and may be very full without the local banks perceiving any 
danger. Then comes the drain of specie from abroad; which, as in the case of the 
late National Bank, is met, not by actual payment, but by the credit of that institu- 
tion. By this process the currency suffers no healthy curtailment, and the causes 
for adverse exchanges continue to accumulate, until the foreign market becomes re- 
stricted, or the credit of the institution becomes exhausted. The whole mass of 
debt comes then in one avalanche, and all the banks are alike prostrated- This is 
the inevitable result of attempting to regulate exchanges by a national institution. 
These are some of the considerations that lead us to look forward to a more steady 
state of the markets, now that a second veto has destroyed the probability of the 
speedy creation of a bank by Congress. The present nonpayment of specie by a ina- 
jority of the banks of the South and West is but a temporary evil. It will soon cure 
itself; and would perhaps have done so ere this, had not the attention of the public 
been diverted by the proceedings at Washington. The Bankrupt Law does not in- 
clude corporations, but its operation will not be widely different on that account. It 
does not compel banks to pay, but it releases individuals from paying them. This 
will wipe out a large portion of the assets of the worst, and thus force them into 
liquidation, while it will render active the means of those better situated, and there- 
fore enable them to pay specie. 
The extra session of Congress has adjourned, after a session of three months and 
a half, having passed the following financial bills: 
Revenue Bill to increase the Customs, about - $6,000,000. 
Land ” to distribute the public lands annually, say ° . 3,500,00. 
Loan ” cones | at not over 6 per cent . : 12,000,000. 
New Appropriation Bill . - 4,500,000. 
Bankrupt Law, releasin individual debts, say : 500,000,000. 
Two National Bank Bills ‘ . ; . ; Vetoed. 
This has been the result of a session called to relieve the wants of the Treasury, 
and the “‘ distress of the people.” If we examine into the practical results of these 
measures, we shall find that, so far from relieving any pecuniary distress, they are 
calculated eminently to increase any that might have existed. The loan bill is an 
annual charge upon the public of $720,000. The revenue bill is not only a direct 
tax to the amount derived to the Treasury from its operation, but increases in the 
same proportion the prices of all domestic articles corresponding with the taxed for- 
eign articles, and will impose a burden upon trade to the extent of fully $20,000,000. 
Every increase of price tends in the same proportion to decrease consumption, and of 
course to lessen the amount of sales. Consequently, so far from relief in any shape 
to be derived from these two measures, they are a tax upon the people directly of 
$20,720,000, and the diminution in trade growing out of the increased prices is equiv- 
alent to as much more. The necessity for these bills has’ partly grown out of the 
distribution bill, which has taken from the Treasury one of its most Jegitimate sour- 
ces of revenue. The effect of that bill we alluded to on a former occasion. It will 
utterly fail in the object for which it was proposed, viz., a restoration of the credit of 
the debt-covered States. They have all fallen several per cent., particularly Illinois 
and Indiana, which State hoped to derive the greatest benefit from the measure. The 
6 per cent stock of the former state sells at 43, and the latter at 47, being a fall of 
12 per cent. within 30 days. So far as “relief” goes, therefore, that bill is a failure. 
The Bank project was undoubtedly the great measure of the session, and the object for 
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which the leaders of the dominant party have long been contending. The event is such 
that this great question will now be laid before the people for decision at the ap- 
proaching elections. The result of this appeal cannot be doubtful to those who 
watch the progress of events in the public mind. The revolution in Maine and Ver- 
mont is an earnest that the dominant party either wofully misunderstood, or wilfully 
misrepresented the sense of the people at the last Presidential election. A fiscal 
agent will no doubt be adopted of some sort at the next session; but the indications 
now are that that agent will not partake of the nature or properties of a bank. The 
plea that the finances of the federal government cannot be successfully conducted 
without a Bank has, we think, been fully defeated by the practical operation, imper- 
fect although it has been, of the Sub-Treasury law during the past four years. In 
regard to the safe keeping and transmission of the public funds, the experience of 
the late administration has placed it beyond all doubt that the Independent Treasury 
was infinitely superior to the employment of banks. By a late report of Mr. Wood- 
bury, it appears that the government has sustained losses during each administra- 
tion by the employment of banks as fiscal agents. The losses by each class of 
agents has been summed up as follows: 

Losses sustained through Banks as deposite offices, $6,500,000 


6 ‘“ ‘¢ disbursing officers, . 5,000,000 
. “collecting a a ° 


Total, ee 
Losses on duty bonds on which credit was given, ° 


Aggregate of Losses, . ° ° ° . + $20,500,000 

This enormous loss has grown entirely out of the connection directly and indirectly 
between the government and the banks. The benefits that the government has de- 
rived from that connection have been entirely imaginary. The experience of the last 
few years has proved that both economy and convenience are consulted by preserv- 
ing the independence of the Treasury. If there were objections to a connection 
between the two in former years when the banking system was comparatively sound, 
what reasons can now be given for resuming that cornection when the system lies in 
ruins? At least 300 banks out of nearly 900 that exist are insolvent, and will go 
soon into liquidation. The confidence of the public in the system has received a 
shock from which it will scarcely recover during the present age. The soundest 
institutions are looked upon with distrust, and the shrewdest capitalists show a dis- 
position to invest permanently in rail-roads, and those great avenues of commerce, 
which must for centuries to come be sources of income, rather than in moneyed insti- 
tutions. The mails of each day bring reports of new failures of banks, and newly 
discovered defalcations of bank officers. This is confined to no section or district, 
but from every quarter the wail of defrauded stockholders is heard. The melancholy 
spectacle of the ruins of the late National Bank lies also open to the public gaze. 
Fraud and corruption of every hue and grade have been discovered to be inherent in 
the paper system, and yet, after the Sub-Treasury principle has been found to work 
well and safely for several years, it is proposed to repudiate it, and once more plunge 
into the chaos and hazards of bank paper. The result of putting this question before 
the people, in the present state of the public mind, must be to extinguish for ever the 
hopes of those who seek, for speculative purposes, political and pecuniary, the recon- 
nection of Bank and State. 

The political revolution of last year has already lost its influence upon financial 
and mercantile affairs. In proof of this we have only to revert to the state of the 
market at this time last year, when all parties were preparing for the great elections 
then in prospective. Hopes were held out to all classes that the success of the Whig 
ticket would restore activity to speculation, improve the value of all property, and 
in particular reinstate the different States in the fullest confidence of foreign capital- 
ists. The instrument by which all this was to have been brought about was, although 
not distinctly held up to the people as the object of the election, a National Bank. 
So great were the anticipations excited upon this subject, that many contracts, even in 
Loudon, were made contingent upon the success of General Harrison. The letters 
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of the London houses were filled with complaints of the depreciation of American 
securities, and with promises of improvement upon the election of a Whig President. 
To such an extent was this feeling carried, on this side, that many purchases of prod- 
uce, particularly contracts for cotton, were made at one price, with a contingent ad- 
vance, if the election went favorably. Stock companies, borne down with securities 
and mortgages depreciated on their hands, struggled on under the belief that, with a 
change of administration, these securities would improve, and they would be able to 
pay their debts. Their creditors trusted to the same phantom, and in turn held out 
the same inducements to their friends. Thus by degrees all became interested in 
the change of administration, and without being able to give a practical reason for 
the deed, all joined in the clamor for a “change” which became the watchword of 
the party. The object, that is a change, was effected ; and it is the only wish up to 
this moment that has been fulfilled. During the first flush of victory, when hopes 
ran high, Southern resumption was loudly called for as a first step toward a better 
state of things. The United States Bank, on which the movement depended, was con- 
scious of her utter rottenness, and knew that the effort must be unsuccessful, but public 
opinion was roused and could not be resisted. By the help of loans from New York 
and Boston, the return to specie payments took place, and every effort was made to 
sustain it, until the new administration should come to the rescue by giving back the 
public funds to that corrupt concern. It could not be done, however; the dying mon- 
ster staggered on and fell, carrying down with it once more the institutions of the 
South. The investigation of that concern exposed a degree of corruption, running 
back during several years of its existence as a national institution, which convinced 
the thinking portion of the community, that the distress of the financial world arose 
from far different than from political causes, and destroyed all confidence in the 
restorative power of the new administration. The extra or “relief” session was 
called and only served to expose the utter imbecility of those men who had so pre- 
sumptnously undertaken by legislative enactments to bolster insolvent States and 
corporations, amend broken credit, and reanimate exhausted speculations. The 
whole operation may be seen in its effect upon State stocks. To resuscitate them 
was particularly the care of the now dominant party. One year since a foreign source 
proposed “assumption, or some guarantee of the federal government,” like setting 
aside the public lands to meet the interest. They were successful in having this 
proposition carried out to the letter. The proposed bill was passed ; but the prices 
of those stocks are lower thanever. The following is a table of the leading stocks 


now and in August, 1840: 


Comparative prices of State Stocks, August, 1840, and September, 1841. 





Aug. 1840. Sept. 1841. Aug. 1840. Sept. 1841. 

New York State Canal..5..1858....90.........- 854 Indiana. «. . 8... 3800. .....7B. oc cosccss 4h 
“ «“ Ce, mints Min sie ese ¥4 20 sou hes NY HOE < oases cdc cath 
Mlinois.......-.. gee ices Dn st penser o8s 464 Ohio....... ©. otBOD 5 500s vscsiuagiy 
MF de ocnn wees peceseed 6. . 1860... .75.. 2.0000 459 Wp ceeh ed Dy ot OOO Nis 0 OE 6s teense 934 
Tennessee. . ...0 0000 000d. . 1868... 90... cccceces 76 Kentucky .6...——....94........005 81 
Arkansas .......+ p'cnatlle ED cceOsspecesbe ae PORR..«< Di cig a sO n 0 0b 00000598 


These rates exhibit a very marked depreciation, in the face of the perfection of the 
very measures adopted to increase their values. The same general facts are true of 
all other descriptions of property. Unincumbered real estate has not improved and 
the large quantity of doubtful character, which was upon the market, is altogether 
worthless. Banks and companies in all sections of the country, unable to sustain 
themselves, are dropping rapidly into liquidation, and every new explosion seemingly 
relieves the real business of the country, which never was better, from a part of that 
load of discredit which has so long oppressed it. In all these facts, which are ap- 
parent to the most casual observer of the mercantile affairs of the country, we dis- 
cover the irrefragable proof that the financial policy of the late admmistration, being 
diametrically opposite to that of the new, was in accordance with and auxiliary to the 
great commercial revolution going forward in the country. That of the new admin- 
istration was opposed to that movement, and as a necessary consequence of an at- 
tempt to thwart or control the movement of the trade of a mighty people, the party 
undertaking it has been crushed in the very outset of their enterprise. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THe Naturat History or Society 1ny THE BARBAROUS AND CiviLizeD STATE: 
an Essay toward discovering the Origin and Course of Human Improvement. By 
W.Cooke Taylor, Esq., L.L.D. M.R.A.S. of Trinity College, Dublin. In 2 vols. 
12mo. ‘‘Homo sum: humani nila me alienum puto.”—Terence. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. mpcce xLI. 


This is a work of much ability and interest. It is evidently the fruit of no small 
degree of reflection and study, animated by a benevolent spirit of love to man and 
faith in an indefinite career of his future improvement and progress. We are glad to 
welcome it as a valuable contribution toward the solution of the great problem on 
which the intellect of the nineteenth century is so actively at work, m a thousand 
ways, the problem of Society. Mr. Taylor moves, however, only over its surface, 
and seems to us indeed possessed of a very inadequate idea of the magnitude of his 
subject. In the concluding portions, in which he speaks of the present stage of civili- 
zation, and of the elements giving direction to its future movement, the complete para- 
lysis of his mind under the influence of the false social system in the midst of which 
he wrote, is very apparent. Respecting the origin of civilization, he adopts in its 
literal sense the Mosaic record of the early history of the race ; and in reply to the 
objection that the prohibition of the fruit of the tree of Knowledge, in the garden of 
Eden, involves an inconsistency with the principle of progress and the natural ten- 
dency of man toward knowledge, he argues as follows: 

‘* Every Biblical student is aware that the verb “to know,” and its derivative 
“knowledge,” are used in Hebrew to signify physical perception, at least as fre- 
quently as mental perception (See Gen.v.1). ‘There are fruits which do, in a very 
remarkable degree, influence our sensations ; opium, ee eager and the juice of the 
grape, for instance, produce soporific and exhilarating efiect. It is, therefore, very 
possible that the fruit of the tree of knowledge might have had a stimulating effica- 
cy, and might therefore for obvious reasons have been prohibited. The love of ex- 
citement is universal in the human race ; people will often run into extreme peril for 
the mere sake of determining how they would feel under such circumstances ; and the 
description of an untried sensation, even though it should be a painful one, excites an 
earnest desire for its perception. In the prohibition of this fruit, physical results are 
denounced, not as chastisements, but as natural and necessary consequences. ‘In 
the day that thou eatest thereof, dying thou shalt die; intimating that the fruit 
would produce constitutional effects which would render mortality inevitable. Thus 
viewed, the prohibition ceases to be a capricious text; it becomes a salutary warn- 
ing; designed, like every other law, for the preservation and prosperity of God’s 
creatures.” 

Mr. Taylor maintains the essential unity of the human race, though he recog- 
nises a physical inferiority in the Negro, Malay, American and Mongolian, to the more 
perfect cerebral development of the Caucasian species. Intermarriage, however, he 
considers can elevate them all to uniformity with the higher organization of the lat- 

“ - . . 7 * 
ter. “Jt is established beyond a doubt,” he says, “ that the taint of Negro or In- 
dian blood is gradually effaced in American families. A similar wearing away of 
the Negro type may be observed among the descendants of black servants who have 
married [ a circumstance, by the way, which in England is not considered as enti- 
tled to particular remark]. We have had an opportunity of observing the continu- 
ous process through three generations, and can aver that not a trace of the Negro 
peculiarities could be found in the great-grandchild of the African.” We are inclin- 
ed to think Mr. Taylor must have looked with slight and imperfect examination upon 
the case he speaks of. Without desiring either to discuss or question his general 
position, we believe this statement does not exactly correspond with tho fact usually 
observed in this country ; and we know of a case which occurred in England, simi- 
lar to that to which he refers ; in which a trace of the darker element of which he 


speaks existed in a family of wealth and standing, and notwithstanding this apparent 
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extinction of the more obvious external characteristics of the Negro child —to the dis- 
may of a large circle of connexions, a legal heir appeared to all the honors of a proud 
family, of a complexion in which seemed to be concentrated all the hues which had 
been latent through the interval of several generations. 

Mr. Taylor, participating in a universal error, on one occasion alludes to the com- 
monly quoted idea of the Scandinavian mythology, that among the joys of the Val. 
halla which were to reward the bravery of the deceased warrior, was that of drink- 
ing from the sculls of his enemies. We are tempted to take advantage of the 
opportunity to quote from Mr. D’Israeli* the following rectification of this error, the 
most extraordinary feature of which consists in its universality, even among the de- 
scendants of the very warriors whose good taste, as well as their Christian charity, 
has been thus maligned. It has no other foundation than in one of the obscure con- 
ceits of Scandinaviaa poetry, and that “ metaphorical nomenclature where a single 
object must be recognised by twenty denominations, not always appropriate, and too 
often clouded by the most remote and dark analogies.’”” Mr. D’Israeli derives his 
point from Mr. Grenville Pigot’s Manual of Scandinavian Mythology : 

‘These warlike barbarians were long reproached that even their religion fomented 
an implacable hatred of their enemies ; for in the future state of their paradisiacal 
Valhalla, their deceased herges rejoiced at their celestial compotations, to drink out 
of the sculls of their enemies. 

A passage in the death-song of Regner Lodbrog, literally translated, is, “ Soon 

> Ss ’ ’ 
shall we drink out of the curved trees of the head ;’’ which Bishop Percy translates, 
*€ Soon, in the splendid hall of Odin, we shall drink beer out of the sculls of our ene- 
mies.” And thus also have the Danes themselves, the Germans, and the French. 

The original and extraordinary blunder lies with Olaus Wormius, the great Danish 
antiquary, to whose authority poets and historians bowed without looking farther. 
Our grave Olaus was bewildered by this monstrous style of the Scalds, and trans- 
lated this drinking-bout at Valhalla, according to his own fancy —“ Ex coneavis cra- 
teribus craniorum ;’? — thus turning the “trees of the head” into a “ seull,” and the 
scull into a hollow cup. The Scald, however, was innocent of this barbarous inven- 
tion ; and, in his violent figures and disordered fancy, merely alluded to the branch- 
ing horns, growing as trees, from the heads of animals— that is, the curved horns 
which formed their drinking-cups. If Olaus here, like Homer, nodded, something 
might be urged for his defence ; for who is bound to understand such remote, if not 
absurd conceits? But I do not know that we could plead as fairiy for his own inter- 
polating fancy of “ drinking out of the sculls of their enemies.” 

“ This grave blunder became universal, and a century passed away without its being 
detected. It was so familiar that Peter Pindar once said that the booksellers, like 
the heroes of Valhalla, drank their wine out of the sculls of authors.” 


AMENITIES OF LITERATURE, CONSISTING OF SKETCHES AND CHARACTERS OF ENGLISH 

Literature. By I. D’Israeli, D.C.L. F.S.A. In two vols. 12mo. New York: 

J. & H. G. Langley, 57 Chatham street. 1841. 

The ‘Curiosities’ and the ‘* Miscellanies” have already amply endeared the 
name of the elder D’Israeli to all the lovers of that ‘ Literature” of which he is so 
zealous a votary. The present volumes of ‘ Amenities,” kindred in character to the 
former, complete the triad which so aptly suggests a comparison to the intertwining 
three of the Graces. They will be welcomed with avidity, read with pleasure, and 
deposited with their companions that have preceded them, on a shelf easily accessi- 
ble to the frequent hand. In our last number, in a notice of the ‘ Miscellanies of 
Literature,” we referred to the unfortunate blindness which has descended on their 
author —the penalty of too assiduous a devotion, the price of too absorbing an enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of a life spent in a library — as adding his own case to the long 
catalogue himself has recorded of the “‘ Calamities of Authors.” The present work 
proves it to be no less a calamity to the public. He tells us in the preface that he 
had been for many years occupied with studies for a history of our vernacular litera- 
ture, in the midst of which he was arrested by the loss of his sight, and that the pa- 
pers in this collection, forming the volumes before us, are but a portion of his pro- 
jected history. Gratified as we are with what we get, though but the “ disjuncti 
membra poeta,” we cannot withhold a sigh for what we have thus lost. There is no 
other English writer now living equally competent to the task which he is thus com- 
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pelled to abandon inchoate and imperfect. The title of these volumes is a fanciful, 

and though certainly not a descriptive one, yet appropriate and justifiable, notwith- 

standing some hypercritical censure of it which has been indulged in by some of the 

English literary periodicals. The author thus himself defends it: ‘‘ The propriety of 

the title, 1 must confess, depends on the graciousness of my readers ; the diversified 

literature in which I have so long indulged, is of such late origin in this country, that 

the species has never obtained a name. Blair entitles his work ‘ Lectures on Rhetoric 

and Belles-Lettres,* and Goldsmith, in his review of the modern literature of Europe, 

calls it ‘polite learning.’ The Italians have been more fortunate in describing this 

class, as /a letteratura amena ; and if it were required to place a classical seal on the 

term, we might appeal to Pliny, who has given it to literary pursuits in general, 

‘amenitales studiorum.’” The present volumes, though as before remarked fragmen- 

tary and incomplete, nevertheless, are not devoid of a connecting chain of unity of 
purpose and bearing, linking together all the successive chapters into a certain 
symmetry, which partially at least supplies the place of that completeness we are 
left to regret. Beginning with the Druidical Institution, he carries us down in a chro- 
nological order to the Elizabethan age, furnishing us alike a delightful entertainment 
and valuable instruction, in a series of essays, historical and critical, upon many of 
the most interesting antiquities of our vernacular language and literature. It is pos- 
sible that, notwithstanding the happy gracefulness of style with which Mr. D’Israeli 
knows how to reflect a beauty and charm peculiar to his pen over the driest parts of 
antiquarian obscurity, his last work may not command the same extensive popularity 
that has attended the former ones, and especially the “ Curiosities of Literature,” 
which we believe to have had a sale in this country surpassed by but few of our pi- 
ratical republications. Of this, however, we are assured, that the terms of commen- 
dation in which we have spoken will not be deemed exaggeration by the “ fit audi- 
ence though few.” We should be glad if the restriction of our limits permitted us to 
quote some extracts from its pages. We had hoped to be able to transfer to our own 
at least the interesting chapter in which he exhibits some remarkable coincidences 
between the Paradise Lost of Milton and passages from the mysteriously inspired out- 
pourings of an unlettered Saxon peasant of the seventh century, Cedmon ; the account 
of whose dream in which he first “ found his tongue loosened and listened to his own 
voice —a voice which was to reach posterity !’? —suggests the recollection of some 
of the wonders of somnambulism which modern scienée has recorded. Mr. D’Israeli 
shows conclusively enough the extreme improbability that Milton had ever read 
or seen the poem of the “‘ Father of English Song,” as the peasant monk of Whitby is 
hailed by the Saxonists. Nor would the starry diadem of the former be dimmed of 
any of its divine radiance,if he had. We are surprised, by the way, that while on 
this point, he has not alluded to the far more remarkable coincidences between 
the Paradise Lost and the “‘ Adamus Exul” of Grotius, from which Milton undoubt- 
edly did derive no small store of suggestive materials. But who dreams of reproach- 
ing the sage whose miraculous alchymy receives into its laboratory the charcoal, and 
returns the diamond, with the obscure origin from which he may have dug the for- 
mer, to transform it beyond possible recognition, by pouring into it all the keen con- 
centration of the light of his own genius and science ? 


Tue Works or Lorp BotincBroKeE. With a Life, prepared expressly for this edition, 
containing additional information relative to his personal and public character, se- 
lected from the best authorities. 4 vols., 8vo. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1841. 
We are glad to see the publication of so handsome an American edition of the 

works of this brilliant meteor in the firmament of English Literature —not so much 

from any particular satisfaction ‘at the diffusion of his writings through the reading 
public of our side of the Atlantic, as from the gratification with which we behold the 
enterprise of the American press thus beginning to supply our libraries with those 
elder classics of the language, which, while entitled to a place on their shelves, are 
in general accessible only in the form of expensive English editions. We should have 
preferred a selection of his writings, not less from regard to the reputation of their 
author, than to the influence they may be calculated to excite on the minds of their 
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readers. Many of his political essays are models of vigor, point, and a copious and 














musical elegance of language, which will long continue to invest them with an inter- 
est independent of the ephemeral occasions which gave them birth. They occasion 
ally open to usa glimpse of an idea of that magical charm and power of eloquence 
in the senate, of which unfortunately no other record has descended to us than that 
tradition of his own age, which would fain place him on an eminence “ above all Greek, 
above all Roman fame.” The philosophical writings in which he decks out a showy 
sophistry with a meretricious glitter of style, that neither conceals nor compensates 
the hollow falsehood of his ethical system, are but little worth perpetuation. He was 
undoubtedly the most brilliant man of his day in England ; though the evidence of it 
consists rather in that unbounded idolatry of admiration which some of its finest minds 
have been so lavish in bestowing upon him, than in the testimony directly bequeathed 
to us by himself in his works. His biography is a pitiable and painful one — but valua- 
ble for the warning moral involved in it, of the uselessness of the most shining splen- 
dor of talents, alike to their possessor and to the world, when neither consecrated 
by religious faith, purified by the virtues of the heart, nor directed to worthy ends by 


integrity of principle. 


Tue History oF THe AnGio-SAXons FROM THE EARLIEST Perrop to THF Nor- 
mAN Conquest. By Sharon Turner, F. A. S., R. A. S. L., Author of ‘ The Sa- 
cred History of the World.” In 2 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia, Carey and Hart, 1841. 
WHEREVER the descendants of the Anglo-Saxons shall be carried by the restless 

and progressive spirit which has characterized them, since they first emerged from 

that vast cradle of nations, the Germanic forests, to the present period, they will 
always continue to owe a debt of gratitude to the historian of their earlier age, whose 
great work is made accessible to the American public in these large and elegant 
volumes. Mr. Turner has made this portion of history his own peculiar domain. 
Before he commenced his enthusiastic and industrious labors, the first fruits of which 
appeared in the first volume of his history in 1799, the wide field of Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities lay uncultivated. His attention being led to perceive this deficiency by the 
famous “ Death-Song of Regner Lodbrog,” the wish and the zealous determination 
were immediately excited in his mind to supply it. He began, as we are informed in 
the preface to the third English edition in 1820, a series of careful researches into 
every original document accessible to him, and steadily pursued it through upward 
of sixteen years, till he had collected all that was most worth preserving from the 
Anglo-Saxon MSS., and other ancient books. All that he thus accumulated of 
most valuable is embodied in the present work, which has passed through six edi- 
tions in England. It gives not alone a history of the Anglo-Saxons, both prior and 
subsequent to their establishment in England, but very ample details respecting their 
language, literature, laws, manners, and civil and social institutions. Mr. Turner’s 
example has led other explorers, animated by a kindred spirit, into the same inter- 
esting region of research ; and Conybeare, Kemble, Wright and others, have followed 
in his track with a zeal which has done much to illustrate the obscure antiquities of 
the literature of our rude forefathers, before the intermixture of blood, language, and 
institutions, dating from the Norman Conguest, gave to the original stock that pecu- 
liar character which has since that period developed itself to such glorious results. 

We hope the liberal enterprise of the publishers, who have issued the present hand- 

some edition of this valuable work, will find not only its due reward, but an encour- 

agement to proceed farther in the same line of republication. 


Tue Deer-SLAYER; OR THE First WaR-Patu: a tale of the early days of Natty 
Bumpo and ‘‘Chingachgook.” By the author of “‘ The Pathfinder,” ‘‘ Pioneers,” 
&c. 2vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1841. 

Ir was the glory ef Turenne’s cook that he could entertain a dinner party with the 
various ragofits his genius could concoct out of one of his master’s old cavalry boots. 
lt is perhaps one the highest evidences of the powers of our countryman, in a differ- 
ent “line” of genius, that without either characters or plot, deserving the name — 
excepting always the regular old staple, Leather-Stocking — by his admirable descrip- 
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tive and narrative talent, he can keep the interest of his readers agreeably excited 
through a couple of volumes, recording the adventures and vicissitudes of not more 
than four or five days spent on the waters, and about the shore, of a little inland lake 
in the heart of the howling wilderness. The ‘ Deer-Slayer” is much in the vein of the 
‘¢ Last of the Mohicans,” though hardly so rich a specimen of the same metal. It re- 
cords the first war-path of our old friends, Natty Bumpo and Chingachgook, in their 
early youth, relating, among fifty other adventures of Indian fight and ambush, the 
rightful and legal mode in which the former acquired possession, both of his celebra- 
ted rifle “‘ Killdeer,”’ and of the name by which its master afterward became so terribly 
famous among the border Indians, as ‘‘ Hawk-Eye.’”’ We are sorry Mr. Cooper has 
now exhausted our good old friend. We are almost tempted to wish that he might 
violate all the canons of dramatic criticism, and to the five acts of his life we already 
possess, add a sixth, with the introduction of Mr. and Mrs. Bumpo, and the young 
Nathaniel in bib and tucker playing at hide-and-seek among the chairs of the nursery. 
But Mr. Cooper himself tells us in the Preface that we have now ‘ the Leather-Stock- 
ing Novels” complete. The chronological confusion of order in which they have ap- 
peared is not a matter of any consequence, since he is precisely the same old 
Truepenny in them all—quales ab incepto, talis processit ad imum. His head is 
none the less old though now on the shoulders of a youth of twenty-one, than when 
we fiud it afterward covered with the snows of age. In his female characters he is 
not more successful than usual —less so in fact than in the ‘‘ Path-Finder.” Hetty, 
though an ambitious attempt, is a signal failure. Her beautiful and brilliant sister 
presents a picture drawn in vivid though bold and extravagant colors, and life-like 
enough to awaken such an interest, as makes the reader thoroughly provoked at the 
antécédens he has insisted on bestowing upon her, as well at the eventual fate to 
which he has chosen to consign her. 


ConFeEssrons oF AN ENGLISH Opium Eater. Being an Extract from the Life ofa 
Scholar. From the last London edition. One vol.,12mo. Boston: William D. 
Ticknor. mMpcccxzt. 

Every reader of Blackwood is familiar with the reputation of these celebrated 
“ Confessions,” and many will doubtless be glad to have an American edition, who 
may never have had an opportunity of reading them in an English copy. We more 
than half regret their publication, however. Present pleasure promised has far great- 
er power to tempt, than the threat of distant pain to warn. In spite of the dreadful 
consequences which they hold out as the penalty of excessive indulgence in this most 
fascinating of the various modes of intoxication, they have made many an opium-eater 
in England, and will do the same, the Temperance Societies to the contrary notwith- 
standing, in America. 


A TREATISE on SHEEP; with the best means for their improvement, general man- 
agement. and the treatment of their diseases, with a chapter on Wool, and the 
Wool Trade ; and an additional chapter on the Management of Sheep in Australia. 
By Ambrose Blacklock, Surgeon, Dumfries. First American edition. One vol., 
12mo. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1841. 

Well says the Swedish proverb adopted as a motto to this useful little volume: 

** Sheep have golden feet, and wherever the print of them appears, the soil is turned 
into gold.’’ The wool interest in our Northern States is already large, and fast in- 
creasing. Of this work it is unnecessary to say more, than that its contents well 
redeem the promise of its title-page. It is a cheapcompendium of a great mass of 
valuable instruction on this subject ; and as such a work was an important desid- 
eratum, it will doubtless soon, as it ought to, make its way into the hands of 
most of our wool-growing farmers. 


Note.—- Notices of a number of other books are omitted for want of room, which 
will be given in our next. The portrait of Mr. Van Buren, not having been comple- 
ted in season by the engraver, is also postponed to next month; that of Governor 
Morton being substituted for it in the present number. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN LITERARY ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 

J. & H.G. LANGLEY, have just is- 
sued a new and highly interesting pro- 
duction from the gifted pen of the elder 
D’'Israeli, entitled “ The Amenities of 
Literature,” in 2 vols. 12mo., uniform 
with, and forming a sequel to, the pre- 
vious works of this author, “‘ The Miscel- 
lanies of Literature,” and ‘‘ The Curiosi- 
ties of Literature,” &c. 

They have also in 
highly interesting wor 
This volume com- 


in one vol. 12mo. 


prises curious disquisitions on a variety | 


of subjects, such as Animal Magnetism, 


Magic, Hypochondriacism, Spectres, Mo- | 


nomania, Theory of Dreams, &c. &c. 


The foliowing are just ready, and will | 
| added Observations on the Scenery, Man- 


immediately appear : 

Robin Hood and his Merry Foresters, 
adapted for youth, and embellished by 
eight beautiful plates, finely colored, 
handsomely bound in cloth, and gilt. 

The Arabian Nights, abridged, and 
adapted for Youth, illustrated by forty 
cuts, cloth, gilt. 

These two juveniles will be found 
among the most attractive of the season, 
and suitable as gilt books for the approach- 
ing holidays. 


A new and beautiful edition of the Rev- | 


Legh Richmond’s “‘ Annals of the Poor,” 
with plate. 

The important new work by Pouissin, 
entitled “The Democracy which rules 
the American Union, and its applicability 
to other States,” &c., is about to pass 
from the hands of the Translator, Major 
Davezac, to the Been, and will be pub- 
lished without delay. 


editor, and will shortly be committed to 
the press. 

The Sick Room, or Enquiries concern- 
ing the Domestic Management of Sick- 
ness in aid of Medical Treatment, by Dr. 
Thompson ; with Notes, by an American 
Physician. 

The Miscellaneous Writings of Wil- 
iiam Hazlitt, with Biographical Sketch 
by Sir E. L. Bulwer, an 

Sir James Clarke on the Influence of 
Climate, are also in preparation. 

The same publishers have just issued 
Plain Sermons, by the Contributors to the 
Oxford “ Tracts for the times,” 2 vols., 
with a Recommendatory Notice by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk ; and a sec- 
ond edition of 

Schlegel’s History of Literature, an- 
cient and modern ; translated by J. G. 
Lockhart, Esq., 1 vol. 12mo. Also, new 


editions of De Tocqueville’s Democracy | Nordheimer and Wm. W. Turner. 


oe a new and | 
entitled “ The | 
Philosophy of Mystery,” by W. C. Dendy, | 
| Mind, &c. by Tupper ; Somerville Hall, by 


-m America, 2 vols. 8vo., with Map and 





original Index, &c.; and Walker’s An- 
thropological Works, 3 vols. 12mo. 

D. APPLETON & CO., have in pre- 
er ayy a splendid series of illustrated 
ooks, consisting of The Life of Napo- 
leon ; Vicar of Wakefield ; Robinson Cru- 
soe ; Gems from Travellers; Gi) Blas 
with 300 plates, &c ; forming a pictorial 
library of standard literature, and com- 
prising nearly 2500 illustrative engravings 
from designs by the most eminent artists 
of Europe. 

They have also in press, An Author’s 


Mrs. Ellis; ‘‘The Book of the Navy, 
comprising a general history of the Amer- 
ican Marine,” by William Croome, with 
numerous plates, | vol. 12mo. “ Inci- 
dents of a Whaling Voyage ; to which is 


| ners and Customs, and Missionary Sta- 


| are perfect gems of art. 

Dr. Alexander Walker’s new work, | 
entitled “ Physiognomy, founded on Phys- | 
iology,” is in the hands of the American | 


tions of the Sandwich and Society Isl- 
ands, accompanied by numerous plates, 
by Francis Allyn Olmstead. One hand- 
some volume ]12mo. ‘Evenings with 
the Chroniclers, or, Uncle Rupert’s Tales 
of Chivalry,” by E. C. Evans, with many 
lates. Also the “two Defaulters,” a 

ale by Mrs. Griffith, forming the 12th 
volume of the series entitled “‘ Tales for 
the People and their children.” They 
have now ready, in morocco, gilt, a new 
Annual, with ten fine plates, entitled 
“ The Rose, or Affection’s Gift,” edited 
by Miss Marshall, and “ The Migno- 
nette, or the Graces of the Mind,” with 
six I}lustrations, morocco, gilt. They 
have just completed 3 vols. of their beau- 
tiful little series of standard works, enti- 
tled “‘The Miniature Library.” These 
¢ They annvunce 
themselves as Agents for several of the 
new London Annuals for 1842, and have 


received the specimen plates of the “ For- 


| get Me Not,” also those of Heath’s His- 


| 
| 
| 





torical Annual, and early copies of the 
Forget Me Not in white morocco, gilt, 
the Juvenile Scrap Book, and the Draw- 
ing Room Scrap Book ; all of which are 
exceedingly beautiful. 


WILEY & PUTNAM have just publish- 
ed Sermons and Poetical Remains of Rev. 
D. B. Winslow, | vol. 8vo. 

They have in press, and will speedily 
publish— 

Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads ; 

The Book without a Name; by Lady 
and Sir Charles Morgan ; 

New Tale of a Tub, with illustrations. 

Catlin’s Manners and Customs of the 
North American Indians. 2 vols. 400 
plates. 

Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance to 
the Old Testament, edited by Dr. J. 
This 
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important and valuable work will form 
a combined Lexicon and Concordance, 
which, from the known abilities of 
the talented editors, will at once com- 
mend itself to the attention of all schol- 
ars. 

S$. COLMAN has just completed two 
very beautiful little juveniles, designed 
for gift-books at the ensuing holidays. 
They are as excellent in their matter as 
in their external embellishment ; one is 
entitled ‘‘ The Annualette,” and the oth- 
er, ‘The Child’s Token.” He has now 
ready, ‘‘The Ladies’ Annual Register, 
and Housewife’s Almanac for 1842,” also 
beautifully got ap. 

The same publisher has also in prepa- 
ration a beautiful little series of juveniles, 
entitled ‘Aunt Mary’s Library”—de- 
signed for very young persons—with nu- 
merous plates, admirably executed. The 
new volume of the ** Poets of America,” 
edited by Mr. Keese, is nearly completed, 
and will unquestionably be welcomed as 
one of the most superb works ever issu- 
ed from the American press. 

DAYTON & SAXTON have in prepa- 
ration,—Florence Arnott ; or, Is She Gen- 
erous¢ William Caley; or, Honesty is 
the Best Policy. The complete works of 
the Younger Edwards, edited by Rev. 
Tryon Edwards, in 2 vols., 8vo. 

J.S. LAYLOR & Co. have just ready 
an interesting little volume, by Rev. Geo. 
Scott, Pastor of the English Congregation 
at Stockholm, entitled, Tellstrom, the 
first Swedish Missionary to Lapland ; 
with an Appendix, containing an account 
of the Stockholm Mission. The same 
firm are preparing a beautiful little juve- 


nile, by the celebratéd Robert Merry, | 


(alias Peter Parley,) entitled ‘ Moral 
Stories,” with fine colored engravings. 
Also the following :— The Peep of Day.” 
1 vol., 18mo. ‘* Memoirs of Robert John 
Johnson,” 1 vol., 18mo. ‘ Philip and his 
Garden ;” by Charlotte Elizabeth. The 
above being especially or have, we 
learn, been approved of 


&e. 


The new work from the pen of Rev. | 


Robert Baird, entitled, ‘‘ A Visit to Scan- 
dinavia ; or, Travels in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark,” is said to bea book of ex- 
traordinary interest. It is to be beauti- 
fully embellished by plates, executed in 
Paris by the first artists, some of which 
will be finely colored, and will form two 
handsome duodecimo volumes. 


We observe Mr. DRAKE, of Boston, | 


has just issued anew and much improved 
edition of his valuable “‘ Book of the In- 
dians,” in which he has incorporated 
much new and interesting matter, to- 
gether with many additional illustrative 
engravings. He hes also published “Tn. 
cidents of the Wilderness.” 

WILLIAM H. COLYER, 5 Hague st., 
has just completed, and will publish im- 
mediately, a new and greatly improved 
edition.of Combe’s celebrated work, his 
“ Complete System of Phrenology.” We 
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y the Sunday | 
School Society as reward and gift-books, | 
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| understand that this is the first complete 
and perfect edition of this valuable work, 
| comprising between three and four hun- 
| dred pages of important matter which 
| have never es in ane yoenees edi- 
| tion published in the United States, be- 
| side including a series of beautiful illus- 
| trations, engraved by some of our first 
|artists. The whole is combined in a 
| handsome duodecimo volume of about five 
| hundred pages, bound in muslin and gilt. 
TAPPAN & DENNETT, Boston, have 
in press, and nearly ready, in one vol. 
8vo., of eight hundred pages ; The Preach- 
er’s Manual, or Lectures on Preaching ; 
with rules and examples for every kind of 
pulpit address, by S. T. Sturtevant, from 
the third London edition. 
SMITH & PECK, Philadelphia, have 
nearly ready, Robert Ramble’s “ Country 
| Scenes,” 1 vol. 16mo., with engravings. 
“The Nameless Book,” a volume of 
| Original Essays, by Charles Laninan, of 
New York, will be published during the 
present month, by HILLIARD, GRAY 
& Co., Boston. 
| BARRINGTON & HASWELL, Phila- 
| delphia, have just issued a second edition 
of Graves’s Clinical Lectures, with addi- 
tional Lectures and Notes, by W W. Ger- 
hard, M. D. Lecturer on Chemical Medi- 
cine to the University of Pennsylvania, 
560 pages, 8vo. It has been made one of 
the most complete clinique course of lec- 
tures ever presented to the profession. 
They have lately published a valuable 
work on Materia Medica, by John Bell, 
M. D., of Philadelphia, lecturer on Mate- 
ria Medica, &c., a work very much need- 
| ed, and the editor has compressed into a 
moderate compass, all of usefulness to the 
| professor or student. 
| Schill’s Outlines of Pathological Semei- 
| ology has also been lately issued by the 
same publishers, and 
Arcteus, or the Causes and Signs of 
| Acute and Chronic Disease; translated 
from the Greek, by T. F. Reynolds, M. B. 
F.L.S., &¢., &e. 
They have in Press, 
| Millingen’s Aphorisms on Insanity, of 
which the Medico Chirurgical Review 
says: ‘‘Werecommend this vade mecum 
as the best thing of the kind we ever pe- 
rused.”” Also, 
Lectures on the Unimpregnated Womb, 
by Waller, Lisfrarc, & Ingleby. And 
Leston’s Elements of Surgery, with all 
the engravings, &c.,of the last London 
edition, with notes and additions by the 
American editor. 
D. HOYT, Rochester, announces as in 
press, Hannam’s Pulpit Assistant, lv.8vo. 
LEA & BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, 
have in press, James Hatfield, aa the 
Beauty of Buttermore: History of Mod- 
ern Times, with illustrations by Cruik- 
| shank; Wedlock, or Yesterday and To- 
day, by the author of The Maid’s Hus- 
band ; The Old Earl and his Young Wife ; 
The Porcelain Tower, with illustrations 
| by Leech; Gideon Giles, the Roper, by 
| Thomas Miller. 
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Mr. COOPER has in press, a new and | 
somewhat abridged edition of his ** Naval | 
History,” in one vol. duodecimo, designed 
as a manual for district schools and pop- 
ular use. 

Recent improved editions have just ap- 
peared of the celebrated work of M. Bil- 


Monthly Literary Record. 


[ October. 


An interesting work is on the eve of 
appearing at Paris, entitled Orateurs de 
la Grand Bretagne, in 2 vols., which 
will probably soon be presented to the 
English in their own vernacular. 

A new work on English Lawyers, is 


ard, on the Diseases of Infants, translated | just announced, entitled Biographia Ju- 
from the French, by Dr. Stewart, 1 vol.| dicia, or Lives of Eminent Lawyers, by 
8vo., and the Dublin Dissector, edited by | Archer Polson, Esq., comprising cata- 


Dr. Watts, the great value of both o 
which seems to have been appreciated by | 
the faculty, from the extensive and in- | 
creasing demand which has attended 
their publication. 


ENGLISH LITERARY ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 


Colburn is speedily to issue the Au- | 


tobiographical Memoirs of Madam Laf- 


frage ; a work which is likely to awaken | 


considerable interest from the recent 
unenviable notoriety of the writer. 


Conchiologia Systematica, or Com- | 


plete System of Conchology: in which 
the Lepades and Mollusca are described 
and classified according to their natural 
organization and habits; illustrated with 
300 highly finished copper-plate engrav- 
ings, containing above 1500 figures of 
Shells selected for the illustration of the 
Genera, By Lovell Reeve, F. Z. S., 
Member of the Cuvierian Society of 
Paris, &c. To be completed in 12 
parts. 


Thomas Hood, whose facetious pen | 


has been so successfully engaged in the 
cultivation of refined humor, has nearly 


completed for publication a new work, | 


to be accompanied with illustrative en- 
gravings by the inimitable Cruikshank. 

A new novel, to be entitled “The 
Man of Fortune,” is announced as forth- 
coming from the prolific and popular 
pen of Mrs. Charles Gore, authoress of 
« Mothers and Daughters,” &c. 

Murray, the publisher, of London, 
announces as in press, Professor An- 
thon’s new Classical Dictionary, to be 
issued in monthly parts, with notes, cor- 
rections, and extensive additions by Pro- 
fessor Wordsworth. 

Allan Cunningham is preparing for 


publication a Memoir of the Profession- | 


al and Private Life of the late Sir David 
Wilkie, with copious extracts from his 
epistolary correspondence, &c. 

M. Gutzlaff, the German missionary 
to the Chinese, has recently discovered 
and transmitted to the Royal Library of 
Berlin, a collection of curious MSS., 
which are said to relate to ancient mon- 


uments, &c., of which few or no traces | 


now remain. 

Mr. Swain announces a new volume 
of Poems, with highly finished engray- 
ings, after the designs of Retzsch, Land- 
seer, Stothard and others. 


logues of the several law offices of Eng- 
land, &c. The following are also on 
| the fapis. 

Sturmer, a Tale of Mesmerism, by 

Isabella F, Romer. 

| Lights, Shadows, and Reflections of 
| Whigs and Tories, &c. 

| Practical Exposition of the Gospel of 
| St. John, by the Rev. Robert Anderson. 

The History and Ethnography of the 
Nations of Europe and Asia, by D. L. 
| Pritchard, Esq. 

A Handbook of Grammar for English, 
French, German and Italian students. 
A new book of Travels in America, 
is immediately to appear, entitled “A 
Run through the United States, during 
| the autumn of 1840,” by Lieut. Col. A. 
| M. Maxwell, 2 vols. plates. 
Excursions in Normandy, illustrative 
| of the State of Society, the Scenery, &c., 
of that interesting province of France. 
Edited by Frederic Shoberl, Esq., 2 
| vols. 

The Science of Gunnery, as applied 
to the Use and Instruction of Fire-arms, 
| by William Guerner. 

The Difficulties of Elementary Geom- 
etry, by F. W. Newman. 

Wedlock, or Yesterday and To-day, by 
| the author of “ The Maid’s Husbands,” 
| &c., is also announced for early publi- 
cation. 

The Duke of Leuchtenburg is about 
to publish the Memoirs of his late father, 
Eugene Beauharnois. 

Among the new announcements in 
the French papers, are ** Colombia,”’ by 
| Prosper Merimée. 
| Les Cent Jours, by M. Capefigue, a 
| Sequel to his works on Europe during 
| the Consulate and Empire of Napolean. 
Histoire des Eglises du Désert, chez 
|les Protestans de France, depuis le fin 
| du régne de Louis XIV. jusqu’a la Rev- 
|olution Francaise,’ by Charles Coc- 
| querel, 
| Histoire du Synode de Dordrecht; 
considéré sous ses Rapports Religieux 
et Politique, des 1609 a 1619, by M. N. 
| Chatelain. 
De V’Humanité et de ses divers Or- 
| dres de Civilization, by Soanny Bon- 
netain. 
De la Democratic chez les Prédica- 
teurs de la Ligue, by M. Charles La- 
bitte. 





